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Cotton  prices  both  in  America  and  abroad  moved  irregularly  during 
July  and  early  August  though  the  trend  was  somewhat  downward i  From  July 
1  to  August  9  there  was  a  net  decline  of  about  three-fourth  cent  in  spot 
prices  of  American  middling  seven-eighth  inch  and  about  the  same  in  futures. 
Indian  cotton  declined  somewhat  more  than  American  and  Egyptian,  both 
Sakeliaridis  and  uppers,  declined  less  than  American. 

The  carryover  of  American  cotton  in  the  United  States  on  July  31,  1930 
of  4.3  million  bales  is  2.2  million  bales  larger  than  in  1929,  1.9  million 
bales  larger  than  on  July  31,  1928,  and  is  the  largest  since  1921.  An  un- 
official estimate  gives  the  carryover  of  American  cotton  outside  of  the 
United  States  as  593,000  bales  below  last  year  and  946,000  bales  below  1928. 
The  indicated  World  supply  of  Anerican  cotton  for  the  season  1930-31  of 
20.4  million  bales  while  above  the  supply  for  the  two  previous  seasons  is 
3.1  and  0.3  million  bales  below  the  1926-27  and  ib.a   1927-28  seasons. 

The  world  visible  supply  continued  to  decrease  at  a  slow  rate  with 
the  decrease  from  June  27  to  August  1  this  year  103,027  bales  less  than 
the  decrease  during  this  period  last  year.   This  leaves  the  total  visible 
supply  as  of  August  1  at  5,229,606  bales  as  compared  with  3,651,078  bales 
in  1929  and  is  larger  than  any  corresponding  date  since  1921.   Of  this 
total  American  cotton  accounted  for  2,916,606  bales  or  55.7  per  cent  of 
the  total  compared  With  46.3  per  cent  American  last  year.   Total  exports 
of  Anerican  for  the  eleven  months  ended  June  30  were  1,291,705  bales  below 
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tho  same  period  Ir.st  year  though  the  exports  to  Franco  v:oro  above  a  ycer 
ago.   The  exports  :  nd  domestic  consumption  of  Indi;  n  cotton  for  the  cloven 
months  ended  June  30  vrero  above  Ir.st  year  leaving  v.   sm  llcr  supply  thr.n 
in  oither  of  the  two  previous  seasons  at  this  dr. to.   Tot-1  imports  at 
Hr.vro,  France  during  tho  first  eleven  months  of  tho  1929-30  season  wore 
19.3  per  cent  rbeve  the  previous  season,  but  impcrts  from  Egypt  v;ere  be- 
lov?  lr  st  year. 

Textile  activity  during  Juno  ■•  nd  July  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad  continued  to  reflect  the  low  level  of  business.   The  con- 
sumption of  raw  cotton  in  the  United  States  during  July  of  378,835  bales 
was  26,346  bales  below  June  and  lower  than  for  any  month  since  August 
1924.   Exports  of  piece  goods  and  yarns  from  Great  Britain  during  July, 
however,  were  above  June  though  still  relatively  low.   The  disturbed  con- 
ditions in  China  and  India  continue  as  an  unfavorable  factor  in  the 
economic  conditions  in  the  cotton  textile  industry  in  these  countries 
and  in  Japan  and  Greet  Britain.  Production  of  raw  cotton  in  the  United 
St, tes  for  the  season  1930-31  is  estimated  at  14,362,000  bales,  466,000 
bales  below  last  year  and  116,000  bales  below  the  1928-29  production. 

Soviet  Russia  reports  its  planted  acreage  to  be  70  per  cent 
above  last  year  though  possible  labor  shortage  is  causing  some  alarm. 
The  acreage  in  Egypt  for  the  season  1930-31  is  up  13  per  cent  over  last 
year. 
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Prices 
Spots 

The  prices  of  American  middling  7/8  inch  cotton  moved  Irregularly 
during  July  and  early  August  though  the  trend  was  somewhat  downward.  The 
average  of  the  ten  markets  on  July  .1  was  12. 50  cents  per  pound  and  on 
July  31  was  down  to  11.73  cents  per  pound  which  was  the  lowest  price  of 
the     -30  season  and  ''"as  7.C7  cants  belon  the  highest  price  of  the 
season  made  on  .aigust  1,  1929.   The  fact  thrt  the  high  <  nd  low  prices  for 
the  1929-30  season  coma  on  the  first  and  last  days  respectively,  makes 
clear  the  downward  trend  of  cotton  prices  that  existed  throughout  the 
season.   F*on  July  31  to  Au;_ust  7  there  was  an  advance  of  a  little  over 
1/2  cent  per  pound,  but  on  .ugust  8  the  price  broke  to  11.73  cents  which 
is  lower  than  at  any  time  since  December  16,  1926.  The  low  for  the  1926-27 
season  was  on  December  5  when  the  t^n  markets  averaged  11.40  cunts  p^r 
pound.  Prices  of  Anoricun  cotton  at  other  spot  markets  during  July  and 
early  August  moved  about  the  some  as  did  the  average  of  the  ten  markets. 

The  spot  prices  in  Liverpool  during  Jrly  :  nd  early  .-'.ugust  for 
Arorican  and  Egyptian,  both  St.kollaridis  and  Uppers  have  boon  irregular 
with  ..  erican  and  Jlgyptian  Uppers  dropping  to  lower  lev  ..Is  and  Egyptian 
S  kollaridis  working  to  higher  levels  when  compering  the  July  3  quotation 
to  those  on  August  8.  (gjo  accompanying  ftgufro)  Oorcra  Mo.  1  declined  rather 
steadily  to  August  1,  but  from  Au-rust  1  to  Au/ust  8  gained  about  4  cents  per 
pound.  The  price  relationship  of  these  three  important  foreign  growths  with 
American  cotton  in  the  Liverpool  m;  rket  m  y  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  tig&BQ 
by  noting  tho  movement  of  the  broken  lines  "points  above  or  below  American 
Middling".  Although  the  trend  of  this  line  for  Oomra  No.  1  (Indian  cotton) 
from  the  last  of  April  until  the  last  of  June  was  slightly  upward,  moan- 
ing thrt  the  Indian  prios  woro  relatively  higher  than  American  it  may  bo 
seen  that  since  the  last  of  June  the  trend  of  the  line  h:  s  been  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Tker.w  roL  tively  weaker  prices  of  Indian  cotton  as  com- 
pared with  American  of  course  encourrg^s  the  use  of  Indian  cotton  by  foreign 
spinners.  The  opposite  situation  exists  in  the  comparison  of  Srkollrridis 
and  Uppers,  their  comparative  strength  being  favorable  to  the  consumption  of 
American  cotton. 

"In  spite  of  the  recent  decline  in  prices  of  Indi;  n  cotton,  American 
cotton  has  continued  till  now  to  enjoy  the  greater  favor  shown  by  Continental 
spinners  during  the  period  of  better  spinner  demand  prcvriling  in  recent 
wejks.  Thvj  drop  in  Indira  prices  has  been  considerably  more  significant 
in  the  futures  market  i  t  Bombay  th  n  for  i  ctus  1  Indi  n  st  pies  in  Continental  mar- 
V- tu,but  the  actual  cotton  in  Europe  is  now  at  the  lowest  level  yet  reached 
in  comprrison  with  American  growths.   If  prolonged,  this  relationship  will 
doubtless  result  in  renewed  interest  in  Indian  cotton  by  Continental  spinners, 
the  f  ilure  of  inquiry  to  be  stimul  ted  sooner  being  due  to  the  recency  of 
the  new  price  relr  tionship  -  nd  further  be'  rish  reports  from  Indi.'  . 
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Table  1. -Dromon  prices  of  Indian  cotton  in  p^r  coot  of  mcrienn 
Noyjsmbor  1925  -  July  1930    1/ 


Season 

Nov  -r  July 

Nov. 

Dec.  : 

Jan. 

Feb. 

•  Mcr. 

Apr. 

May 

Tune 

July 

Porcont 

, Porcont  • 

Porcont 

Percent' 

Porcpnt 
:    77 

Percent- 
78 

Percent 

Percent 
81 

Percent 

1925-26 

89. 

84 

80 

74 

75  ■ 

:    82 

1926-27 

105 

108 

86 

93 

;     91 

:    87 

:    87 

90 

87 

1927-28 

82 

84 

84 

87 

:    87 

82 

:    81 

82 

:    78 

1928-29 

79 

;     78 

78 

:    76 

:    74 

:     73 

:    72 

70 

:    68 

1929-30 

73  • 

72 

72 

:    70 

:    72 

68 

:    67 

70 

:    64 

TJ     Average  of  Bremen  quotations  for:   Fine  mgd.  Scindh;  fine  mgd.  Oomra  No.  2, 
f.st.,  Fine  mgd.  Broc ch,  American  Seed  No.  1  (Punjab), 

"Egyptian  cotton,  contrary  to  Indi;  n,  h  s  risen  in  recent  weeks  in  com- 
parison v.ith  Americ  n  stcple,  ;  nd  in  July  has  revched  r.   level  higher  thra  t 
any  corresponding  time  in  the  post  five  ye;rs,  except  for  July  1927.  Egyptian 
rJppors  ore  no'.;  actually  about  10  per  cent  higher  than  a  month  rgo  in  relation 
to  American  staples,  the  change  being  due  partiolly  to  on  increase  in  Egyptian 
quotations,  but  chiefly  to  tho  decline  in  Americ:  n  prices.   The  relative  firmness 
of  the  Egyptian  market  can  be  traced  to  a  number  of  causes,  considerable  im- 
portance being  attoched,  in  trade  opinion,  to  the  r .ported  interest  of  the 
Russian  government  for  a  largo  quantity  of  Egyptian  cotton,  the  taking  of  which 
is  said  to  be  dependent  upon  the  successful  arrangement  of  r  trode  tr^ty  betwern 
Russia  and  Egypt.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  frequent  recent  expression 
of  trade  belief  that  present  prices  of  Egyptian  should  be  regarded  as  very  low, 
ind  that  buyers  should  t„ ke  auv  nt  ge  of  these  levels  nd  of  tho  Egypt ion 
government's  r-cdinoss  to  sell  from  its  stocks  of  bettor  grade  cotton,  of  which 
tho  supply  in  trade  h:  nds  is  very  limited.   These  developments  have  led  to  a 
revival  of  interest  £ nd  increased  trade  activity  in  Egyptian  cotton,  which  has 
resulted  in  some  advance  in  prices." 


Table  2 

.-Liverpool  prices  of  Egyptian  Uppers  in 

tier  cent  of  American. 

November  1925  -  July  1< 

^30  1/ 

Season 
Nov-July 

Nov. 

Doe. 

Jan.  \      Feb. 

liar  • 

'.      Apr. 

Aay 

Juno 

July 

Percent 

•Percent 

Percent : Per c ent 

Percent 

: Porcont 

Percent 
113 

Percent 

Porcont 

1925-26 

127. 

:    127 

;    117  :    108  • 

109 

:   105 

112 

107 

1926-27 

130 

:   114 

119  :    115 

117 

:   113 

122 

127 

126 

1927-28 

:   120 

:   115 

:   117  :    115 

:   119 

:   124 

120 

114 

108 

1928-29 

102 

:   1C3 

:   103  :   105 

104 

:   10C 

100 

:    96  ■ 

96 

1929-30 

:    98 

:    97 

:    98  :    104 

:   104 

:    100 

103 

:   101 

111 

1/       Brer 

non  quot.- 

".tion  foi 

?   strict  middling 

I   Americ j 

ai,  1  i/: 

L6". 

It  may  be  noted  thrt  up  to  the  end  of  June  the  Egyptian  Government  bad 
purchased  2,867,250  contors  ( equivalent  to  599,043  bales  of  478  pounds  notj 
which  rjpr.-sents  o  tot  1  expenditure  of  50  to  55  million  dollars.  On  June  25, 
1930  the  government  issued  a  st;  tomont  that  this  cotton  is  non  for  sale  t  the 
best  possible  price,  but  not  below  28.00  cents  a  pound  for  fully  good  f .'  ir 
3  koll  ridis  and  19.80  cents  per  pound  for  fully  good  f-  ir  Uppers. 


Spot  Cotton:  comparative  prices  at  Liverpool.  1930 


PREMIUM  OR  DISCOUNT  FROM  AMERICAN       MIOOLING 


CENTS 

PCR 
POUND 


12 


10 


-4 


-8 


-6 

3     10    17    24    31     7      14   21    28     7     14   21     28   4     II     18  26    2      9     16   23   30    6     13   20  27    4     II     18   25     I       8     16   22    29 

JAN.  FEB.  MAR.  APR.  MAY  JUNE  JULY  AUG. 
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Futures 


The  prices  of  futuru  contracts  for  Amcrioc.n  cotton  wore  clso 
irrogulnr  during  July  and  early  August,  moving  upward  for  c  fov;  dr.ya  ••  nd 
then  turning  in  the  opposite  direction  only  to  reverse  the  direction  a 
short  time  later.   There  was  a  net  decline,  however,  from  July  1  to 
August  9.  of  0.68  to  0.75  cents  per  pound. 

New  York  October  (new)  contracts  which  on  July  1  closed  at  13.09 
cents  p^r  pound  were  down  to  12.68  cents  on  July  14,  up  to  13.31  cents 
on  July  19,  down  again  to  12.33  cents  on  July  31,  up  to  12.96  cents  on 
August  7.  and  on  August  9  closed  at  IS. 36  cents  per  pound  or  a  net  decline 
of  0.73  cents.   The  Mow  Orleans  October  contracts  moved  similarly  with  a 
net  decline  of  0.74  cents.   Other  contract  months  were  also  irregular, 
fluctuating  very  much  the  same  as  did  October  with  net  declines  of  0.68  to  ■ 
0.76  cents  in  New  York  contracts  and  0.69  to  0.74  cents  in  New  Orleans. 
The  near  month  contracts  tended  to  show  slightly  greater  fluctuations. 

The  July  contracts  which  were  considerably  stronger  than  other  months 
during  April  and  May,  but  which  dropped  to  a  more  normal  relationship  dur- 
ing June  continued  this  normal  relationship  to  the  expiration  of  this  con- 
tract month  the  latter  part  of  July. 


STOCKS  AID  rOVEMENTS 


TVorld  visible  supply 


The  total  visible  supply  of  all  growths  of  cotton  on  August  1, 
according  to  the  Commercial  end  Financial  Chronicle  was  5,229,606  bales 
compared  with  3,651,078  bales  in  1929,  4,056,219  in  1928,  and  4,739,933 
in  1927.   This  is  larger  than  any  corresponding  date  since  1921.  Of 
this  total  visible  supply  2,916,606  bales  or  55.7  per  cent  wore  American 
whereas  46.3  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1929  was  American. 

The  visible  supply  continues  to  decrease  at  a  slow  rate.   The  de- 
crease in  the  total  from  June  27  to  August  1  this  year  amounted  to 
721,616  bales  as  compared  with  a  decrease  of  824,643  bales  last  year. 
The  decrease  in  American  during  this  period  was  435,616  bales  or  60.4 
per  cent  of  the  total  decrease  compared  with  708,643  or  85.9  per  cent  of 
the  total  decrease  last  yorr.  This  indicates  that  compared  with  last  year 
the  decline  in  takings  of  American  cotton  is  proportionally  greater  than 
in  other  growths. 
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Table  3. -World  visible  supply  of  cotton:   Arr;ric.  n  end  oth;r  growths 
on  August  1,  1929,  1930  with  comparisons 


American 


19£9 


Location  or  stocks 


Total 


:  Running 

:  bales 

Greet  Britain . . . .  , :  4E0, 000 

Continental „ :  411,000 

Afloat  for  Europe ....... :  149 , COG 

United-  States: 

Port  stocks.... :  515,526 

Interior  stocks. :  197,552 

Export's  today  (Aug.  1) :  


Total  American 


1,695,070 


Percent 

age  of 
totel 


Percent 


11.5 
11.2 

4.1 

14.1 
5.4 


46.3 


1930 


Total 


Running 
"bales 

294,000 
407,000 
116 , 000 

1,538,383 

560,254 

969 


2,916,606 


Percent- 
age of 
total 


]ast  Indian,  Brazilian,  etc. 


Groat  Britain :  419,  000 

Continental :  79,000 

Indian  afloat  for  Europe. :  125, 000 

Egyptian,  Brazilian,  etc,  afloat :  129,000 

Alexandria ,  Egypt :  215 , COO 

Bombay,  India :  995,000 


Total  Best  Indian,  Brazilian,  etc. . . : 1,958, 000 


Total  visible  supply.. ...... . ..... ..:5, 651, 078  :  100.0 


11.5 
2.2 
5.4 
■  »  ■- 
5.9 

27.2 


53.7 


527,000 

124, COO 
142,000 
86 , 000 
476,000 
958,000 


2,515,000 


Compiled  from  the.  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle. 
Carryover  of  African  cotton 


5,229,606 


cent 


5.6 

7.8 
2.2 

29.4 

10.7 

.0 


55.7 


10.1 
2.4 
2.7 
1.7 

9.1 
18.3 


44.: 


100. 0 


Th^  carryover  of  ..un:.rican  cotton  in  tie  United  Stetes  on  July  31,  1930 
as  reported  by  tlio  Bureau  of  the  Census  which  amounted  to  4,321,747  running 
balos  is  the  largest  since  1921  end  compares  with  2,150,0C0  bcles  last  year, 
2, 426, CC0  bales  on  July  31,  1928  and  3,663,000  bales  in  19  27.   This  carryover 
together  with  the  estimated  production  indicates  a  prospective  supply  in 
the  United  St.  tes  for  the  sjason  1950-31  of  18,684,000  bales  compared  with 
a  supply  of  16,958,000  b,ks  lasl  year,  1;', 904,  COO  bales  in  1928-29, 
16,618,000  bales  in  1927-28  and  21,391,000  bales  in  1926-27. 

The  carryover  of  American  cotton  outside  of  the  United  States  on 
July  31  as  estimated  by  the  Nov;  York  C  tton  Exchange  was  1,750,000  bales 
or  593,000  bales  below  last  ye.  r,  946,060  bales  below  1928  and  2,582,000 
bales  below  the  1927  carryover.  These  carryover  figur-  s  for  American  cotton 
outside  the  United  States  were  used  to  cstimat:  th   total  World  supply 
(see  Table  4).  The  indicated  world  supply  of   American  cotton  for  the  season 
1930-31  of  20,434, 0CC  bales  .hilo  1,133,000  bales  above  the  supply  1-st 
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■     ,000  br.loa   -hoy'.   IS  300,000  brloa  b    Low  that  for  1927-28 

and  3,045,000  bales   below  tb  -27. 

'  i        .-.        ■  •-.•  n  cotton:     Supply  and  c  rryovor   Id  Un 

:    In     -oriel,   19;    -i  930 


Item* 

19  j .       ; 

.1'. 

1927     ; 

1928      ; 

1929 

1230 

1,.  X 
bcles  1/: 

;000 

b-  1  33    1/ 

Lfi  00 
bcles  1/ 

L,(  i  0      : 
hi  los'  1/ 

■  0 
bi  is  1/ 

1,(  00 

bvies   1/ 

World  carryover,    July  3-1.   2/ 

3 ,  381 

U  •  «^  O  £j 

7 ,  795 

5,1:  ' 

4,473 

■■  ,072 

Stocks    in  United   St-  tos- 

July  31.           3/ 
Production  for  season  begin- 
ning Aug. 

1,504 

16 ,  104 

3,414 
17,977 

r?         *     •  rj 

3,  OOO 

12.95J 

2,426: 

14,478 

2 , 130 

I'  . 

4 ,  322 
14,362 

Supply  or  prospective 
supply   in  United  St'  tos 
Stocks  abroad  July  31.      4/ 

17,608 

:      21,391 
2 ,  088 

16,618 
:•       4,132 

•      16,904 
:         2,696 

16,958 

18,684 

1,750 

World   sup:ly  or  prospective 
supply 

19,485 

■      23,479 

:      20,740 

■      19,600 

■      19,301 

20,  434 

1/  Running  br.lcs  except  production  which  is  in  bales  of  478  pounds  not. 
£/  Stocks  in  the  United  States  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  plus 
stocks  abroad  as  reported  by  the  Nor;  York  Cotton  Exchange. 


3/  From  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

4/  From  the  Now  York  Cotton  Exchange. 

Exports  of  Araeric;  n  cotton 


Exports  during  July  1930  acoording  to  the  Bureru  of   the  Census  were 
114,083  bales  below  June  1929  and  exports  for  the  season  1929-30  were  1,352,879 
br.lcs  below  the  same  period  c   year  earlier.  Iron  Table  5  it  may  be  seen 
that  exports  to  France  were  above  last  ye-  r  and  th~t  exports  to  Germany  and 
while  actually  lower  than  Irs*  year  constitute  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  total  than  they  did  r.  ye;  r  ago,  which  moans  the  declines  in  exports  to  these 
two  countries  were  proportionally  less  than  to  the  other  countries.   The  great- 
est decline  was  in  the  exports  to  Great  Britain. 
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Table  5.-  United  States:  Exports  of  domestic  cotton,  excluding  linters, 
July  and  12  months  ended  July,  1929  and  1930 


July 


Exported  to 


1929 


1930 


12  months  ended  Jul-"  31 


1929 


Total 


Percent- 
age of 
total 


1930 


Total 


Percent- 
age of 
total 


United  Kingdom. 

France 

Italy 

Germany 

Other  Europe. . , 

Japan 

All  other 


Running 
bales 

21,030 
9,421 
29,555 
43,569 
82,640 
31,617 
19,617 


Total :   25  7,507 


Running 
bales 

20,667 
15 , 148 
12,893 
49,295 
49,907 
15,725 
14,800 
176,455 


Running 
bales 

1,830,846 

774,574 

716,802 

1,796,798 

1,092,588 

1,309,183 

522,797 


Per  cent 


22 . 8 

9.6 

8.9 

22.3 

13.6 

16.3 

u.  5 


Running 
bales 

1,256,042 
811,520 
652,430 

1,687,366 
o32,688 

1,020,016 
450,647 


rer  «ent 

18.8 
12.1 

9„8 
25.2 
12.5 
15.2 

6.4 


8,043,5* 


100.0 


6,690,709 


100.0 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
counting  round  bales  as  half  bales. 


Cotton  in  running  bales, 


Supply  and  distribution  of  Indian  c otton 

Consumption  in  India  during  the  eleven  months  ended  June  30  was  greater 
than  in  any  of  the  previous  three  years.   This,  together  with  large  experts, 
which  have  been  practically  up  to  last  year's  high  level,  has  lowered  the  supply 
of  7,727,000  bales  which  was  larger  than  any  of  the  previous  three  years,  to 
the  extent  that  on  June  30  the  stocks  remaining  in  India  amounted  to  1,941,000 
bales.   This  is  less  than  in  either  of  the  two  previous  years  and  only  442,000 
bales  above  the  1926-27  figure. 

Table  6.-  India:   Supply  and  distribution  of  domestic  cotton  from 
August  1  to  June  30,  1926-27  to  1929-30 


1 1  cm 


August  1  -  June  30 


1926- 


1,000 
:bales  1/ 

:   1,047 
:    5,128 


Carryover  in  India  Aug.  1 ; 

Crop ; 

Total  supply : 

Consumption  by  India  Aug.  1  to  June  30..:" 
Exports  from  India  Aug.  1  to  June  30....: 
Total  distribution ;   4,676 


6 ,  175 


,019 
,657 


192  7-28 


1,000 
bales  1/ 


1,150 
o ,  t>o>i' 


6,782 


1,720 
2,840 


4 ,  560 


,222 


1928-29 


1,000 
bales  1/ 


1,816 

5,858 


7.674 


1,714 
3,598 


512 


Stocks  in  India  June  50 : 1,499  : 

From  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service  Weekly  Trade  Report. 
1/     Bales  of  about  400  pounds  each. 
2/  Preliminary. 


2,Zvc 


1929-30 


1,000 
bales  1/ 

1,877 

2/  5,850 


7,727 


2,197 


5,786 


1,941 
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Im£/  ,    Franco 

Kiq  ac  :oi  I  Lg  TabL  I     orts  at  '0,  France 

shows  th  t  whili    t  >rts  at  this   port  •  ths  ended  June 

30,   193C  were  19. 3  per  cent         >\      t       corr   apon  'iod  last 

porta    >i  American  were  onlj   11.3  per  c  ive  tho  previou  1  im- 

ports ji  Egyptian  were  3?.G  per  cent  below  last  year.     However, 
imports  during  June  showed  a  v.   ■,        rkod  increase  and  Imports  of  American 
a  considerable  decrease  from  June  .     It  is  significant  to  note  that 

>rts  for  the         i  >xi  to  Juno  30  from  Brazil  and  iron  "all  others"  were 
739.4  and  840.3  per  coat   respectively  of    the  imports  during  the  same  period 

Jar  earlier.     Those,  however,   constitute  a  rather  small  part  of  the  total 
inports  and  since  the  imports  from  both  Brazil  and  "all  others"  were  so 
small  in  1928-29  season  an  increase  or  a  decrease  of  a  few  thousand  bales 
makes  a  large  percentage  increr.se  or  decrease. 

Table  7  -  France:      Imports  of  cotton  at   the' port   of  Havre, 

Jo.no   a^l  August  1  -  June  30,    1929-1930 


Country  or  ori  In 


United  States    ...... 

Brazil 

Egypt 

Franc":  possessions. 

India 

key 

Others 

Total 

ly     Bales  of  478  pouj 


1929 


1,000 
bales  1/ 


20,150 

42 

277 

5,276 

8,034 

286 

7,075 


41 , 140 


Dnrin,;  June 

Percentage 

1930      :193C   is   of 
1929 


1,000 
bales   l/ 


10,668 
208 
1,416 
3,851 
4,257 
1,107 
5.004 

26,'. 


Per  cent 

52.9 
495.2 
511.2 

73.0 

53.0 
387.1 

70.7 


)*±.** 


From  Aug.   1  -  June  30 . 

Pore en t eg e 
1928-29      :    1929-30 


1,000      :      1,000 
bales     l/:    bales  l/ 


767,574 

1,711 
7,831 
19,602 
35,476 
6,960 
5,458 


854,670 
12,651 
4,864 
3-.-,  605 
42,911 
12,476 
45,697 


844,592  : 1007, 894 


1929-30   is  o 
1926-29 

Per  cent 

111.3 
739.4 
62.4 
176.5 
121.0 
179.3 
8-10.3 


119.3 


ds  net 


Spinners'  takings  in  Continental  Ear ope  l/ 

Continental  spinner  demand  for  raw  cotton,  in  spite  of  unfavorable 

development  of- mill  sales  aid  activity,  has  retained  its  recent  improvement 
through  June  raid  early  July  in  both  the  centr-1  aid  western  European  countries, 
although  Italy  continued  to  buy  very  reservedly.  The  buying  of  central  and 
western  European  spinners  has  centered  chiefly  in  the  near  months,  though  in- 
terest in  more  distent  shipments  end  deliveries  of  new  crop  cotton  has  been 
developing,  these  tendencies  applying  both  to  actual  purchases  end  price  fix- 
ing.  The  better  tone  of  spinner  demand  for  raw  material  reflects  low  stocks 
spinners'  hands  and  growing  confidence  in  present  price  levels,  but  really 
large  buying  has  failed  to  develop.  The  European  cotton  trade  c.  i.  f.  buy- 
ing cyntiuj.es  to  be  of  medium  size  with  business  confined  mostly  to  bargain 

.offers^. and  spot  transactions  have  remained  small  un  to  thr,  present. , 

1/    From  Agri cultural  Commissioner  Steere's  report. 


m 
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Th  e  volume  of  takings  of  American  cotton  by  continental  spinners 
remained  unusually  small  through  early  July  -  much  below  any  time  since 
1925-36.   As  takings  in  the  last  two  months  have  apparently  leveled  out  at 
a  figure  somewhat  below  actual  consumption,  it  appears  that  the  low  point 
has  about  been  reached.   The  present  volume  of  takings  clearly  indicates 
a  considerably  reduced  continental  demand  for  cotton  when  average  sea.3onal 
prices  are  considered,  an  with  prices  for  Augast  -  June  1926-27  averaging 
only  two  cents  below  August  -  June  this  year,  continental  spinner  takings 
in  that  period  were  1,  700,000  bales  above  those  for  the  corresponding 
period  this  season. 

Table  8  -  Continental  spinners'  takings:  American  Cotton  during 
specified  periods,  1925-26  to  1929-30 


.Period 


Pour  weeks   ended 

Nov.    29 

Lee.    27 

Jan.    24 

Feb.   21 

I^ar.   21 , 

Apr.    18 , 

May     16 

June  13 

July 


Aug.    1 


11. , 

-  J- 


.ly  11 


1925-26 


1,000 
bales   l/ 


461 
497 
408 
412 
377 
284 
308 
283 
282 

:,220 


1926-27 


1,000 
bales   1/ 


473 
544 
449 
680 
539 
463 
524 
443 
516 
5,755 


1927-28 


1,000 


bal 


ly 


443 
457 
465 
397 

412 
'376 
404 

377 

411 

5,135 


1928-29      : 

1S29-30 

1,000       : 

1,000 

bales  1/    : 

bales   1/ 

424     : 

434 

435 

415 

454 

:              406 

351 

380 

477 

364 

1-71-7  <~> 

:               304 

337 

:              256 

417 

:              245 

304 

:              243 

•x,  co<± 

:          4,014 

1/      Bales   of   478  pounds  net, 


TEXTILE   SITUATION 
United  States 

Textile  activity  in   the  united  States   during. both  June   and  July  prov- 
ed to  be  very  low.      The  cotton  goods  markets  have  been  rather  quiet  with  hand- 
to-mouth  purchases  apparently  continuing  in  spite  of  the  low  price  level. 

According  to   the  Bureau  of   the  Census,   mill   consumption  in  the  United 
States  during  July  amounted  to  378,335  bales   or  26,346  bales  less   than  in 
June  and  168^330  bales  less   than  July  1929.      This  was   the  lowest  for  any 
month  since  August  1924.      Consumption  for  the  season  1929-30  totaled  6,113,932 
bales  compared  with  7,091,065  bales  .during   the  season  1923-29. 

As  may  be   seen  from  the  accompanying  Table,    the  average  weekly  produc- 
tion of   cotton  cloth  for  July  as  reported  by   the  Association  of  Cotton  Textile 
Merchants   of  New  York  was   the-  lowest  since  October  1927.      Sales,  however, 
during  July   showed  considerable  improvement  over  Juno  and  were  3.6  per  cent 
above  production  which  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  stocks  on  July  31  of  2.3  per 
cent  from  the  previous  month.     Unfilled  orders   increased  1.6  per  cent  from 
the  low  level   at   the  end  of  June. 

According  to   trade  reports   considerable  curtailment   took  pla.ee   during 
July  and  continues   into   the  first  part  of  August.      Some  mills  which  were 
completely  closed  during  the  week  end  of  July  4th  and  5th  extended  their 
holiday  periods   throughout   the  following  week. 
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bio  9. Cotton  clotln     Average  weekly  production,  sales,   shipment,  also 
stocks  filled  orders  at  of  month,  1927-26  to  1929-30 


tio 

X'-Ut  1  I  : 

Year 
and 

i.10. 

:        luc- ! 
|tion  _er: 
:     ueek  : 

Sal oo    : 

r     : 
wee       : 

of 
srlos] 

to    ; 

* 

bion    [ 

Shi]  - 
at  s   ] 

per     [ 
veeL:     [ 

of      ! 

Lip- 1 

.  ler.ts' 

to     5 
pro due5 

t  ion   : 

Sto 

end     \ 
of 
month  \ 

filled] 

or dors   ' 

end  of   \ 

th  [ 

Change   : 

in       : 

stocks   : 

.  inge 
in 
tmfilled 
orders 

•  1,000  i 

3  ,(        : 

Por     : 

»  :  '     ' 

Per     : 

1,000   : 

1,1:00         ' 

Pur       : 

Por 

:   yards   : 

.r\7s   ' 

cent    ! 

'ds  : 

cent    ; 

yards   : 

y,ards     : 

cor.t      : 

cont 

1927-28 

; 
':    82,954: 

56,    . 

:     66. 0j 

77,553: 

86.4: 

257,011: 

j    432,4-77: 

Oct.    ly 

: 

ITov, .. . 

:   80,405; 

3,468: 

60.3: 

71,524: 

89. Oj 

292,535: 

:    340,221: 

13.8    : 

:  -  21.3 

Doc. . .. 

:    !  ,,408: 

74,916: 

100.7; 

65,515: 

55.2: 

336,501, 

38o,726: 

15.0 

:        13.7 

. . . . 

:    74,417: 

,  .j2G  : 

65.2: 

^o , '.  7;  7  : 

89.7: 

357,203: 

:    313,893: 

9 . 1 

:    -  16.8 

Feb.... 

:    75,081: 

64,082: 

65.4: 

71,351: 

:      95.0: 

562,142: 

264,817: 

4.1 

:    -      9.3 

Mar 

:    71,605: 

:   69,971: 

97.7: 

67,515 

:     94.3; 

402,594: 

:   297,099: 

:          5.4   : 

:          4.3 

Apr. . . . 

:   71,501: 

,  83,779" 

:   117.2: 

67,543: 

:     94.5: 

418,427 

:    362,044: 

:          3.9 

:        21.9 

x    69,865: 

53,969 

:      77.2: 

65,249 

:      93.4: 

441,508: 

-    305,645: 

:         5.5   : 

:   -  15.6 

Juno. . . 

:   71,954: 

66,756 

:      92.8: 

57,566 

:      95.9: 

458,984, 

:    302,328: 

:          4.0 

!    -       1.1 

July.., 

:    55,455 

:   46,637: 

t      84. o : 

54,385: 

:     98.1: 

463,270 

:    272,227: 

:              .9 

:   -  1C0 

195S-2^ 

: 

:   60,494 

:    68,162: 

:    112.7, 

:    6  7,815: 

:   107.1 

:  441, 6 67 

:   288,964 

!    -      4.7 

Aug1.... 

:          6.1 

So":"1!; . . . 

:    63,422: 

:    96,768: 

.    152.6: 

.    69,528: 

:    105.5 

: 417, 245 

!    393,005 

:    -      5.5 

:        37.7 

Oct... . 

:    71,225 

:122, 

:   172.7, 

:    76,850 

:    107.9 

:  492,556 

:   -     5.4 

!        23.8 

Nov. . . . 

:      00,Jo5 

,   75,033: 

:    109.7, 

,    6'j,590 

:    101.8 

:333 ,  634 

;    519,770 

:   -     1.6 

1          5.5 

Doc. ... 

:    69,802 

:    56,297 

:      60.7: 

:   69,024: 

:      98 . 9 

:  391, 745 

:    466,661 

!                 .0 

:  -     9.8 

Jan. . . . 

:    68,551 

:    6 3, -,16 

\            3  ^  .  .  J 

:    69,071 

:    100.7 

1 35  9,195 

;    -40,565 

:  -       .7 

:  -     6.0 

Fob..., 

:    73,216 

:   85,177 

:    116.5' 

:    77,250 

;    105.5 

:  372,950 

!    472,176 

:   -     4.2 

:          7.2 

£lar . . .  < 

:    74,496 

:   09,563 

:    120.2 

!    61,406 

!    109.3 

[346,311 

•    504,676 

:  -     7., 

:          6.9 

Apr..., 

:    70,970 

:    50,650 

:      ri,o 

:    69,274 

:      97.6 

: 352,001 

:   430,298 

:          2.0 

:   -  14.8 

May. . . « 

:    60,274 

:    55, 7o7 

\          Olt  <-) 

:    65,224 

:      95.5 

: 567, 340 

i    332,512 

5          4.3 

[   -   11.1 

June . . . 

:    71,402 

:    57,051 

:      79.8 

:    63,002 

!      88.1 

:4-01,260 

!    556,746 

i         y  *m 

:  —     6.2 

July, . , 

:    58,610 

:    65,722 

:   112.1 

:    65, 19 5 

:    107.0 

[382,920 

rr/* /        f\  r~~  H 

i   368,050 

:   -     4. 6 

!          2.6 

1929-3C 

1            ft?            'V';J? 

[      Ofcj  ,  Ji*  ( 

:    101.7 

:    6o,200 

:    105.1 

! 364,060 

[    355,095 

:   -     4.9 

Ji.'J.^>»  •  •  « 

:   51,500 

;   -      3.7 

Sopt . • « 

:    71,553 

\    '72,571 

:    129.5 

:   71,907 

:   100.4 

[3-7-3,043 

j   436,952 

:   -     5.2 

5        23.6 

Oct . . . , 

:   70,765. 

:  ,55,5-7-9 

:      77.: 

:    bo  ,  jOiJ, 

:      93.6 

[.  o,Z9oL>; 

:    395,67" 

:          5.1 

!   -     9.9 

Nov, . . . 

:    69,029 

" )'  *i 

[         6\jr«  O 

:    55,275 

;     CO.l 

[7771, 425 

:    542,232 

:        19.0 

!   -  13.5 

Doc. . .. 

:   60,934 

:   75,734 

'IP'      "* 

:   53,537 

:      87.9 

:--61,013 

:   431,010 

:          6.9 

:        25.9 

u an . • . , 

:   64,657 

:    56,4  7 

:    102.5 

l 452,619 

:    391, 571 

:   -     1.0 

t   -     9.2 

Fob.... 

:    65,712 

!     SO,  955 

:      91.4 

!      bu,DOO 

5    102.9 

[■455,125 

:    360,7. 9 

:  -     1.7 

:   -     7.3 

Mar, . .. 

:    65,351 

:    73,062 

:   111.0 

:   66,419 

:    101.6 

[440,655 

:   307,463 

:  -     1.0 

:          7.4 

Apr. . . . 

:    64,711 

:    55, 3(  6 

>          • 

:    53,340 

[         J  i  !  .  5 

:-_44,73G 

:    557,32" 

!            .9 

:  -     7.8 

May. . . . 

:   55,150 

!    36,095 

:      --  6  •  9 

:    5., 011 

s      97.5 

; 450,461 

!    271,7-75 

;          1.3 

:   -  24.0 

Juno . . . 

:  49,635 

i    i5<^ ,  _-    i 

:      65.5 

1        '£*J  g  OOu 

:      02. C 

: 7  '  7,557 

:   219,040 

l           3.5 

:   -  19.4 

July... 

:   41,462 

:   -75,057 

:    107.5 

:  41,172 

■      X  V  O  .  %j 

./.r,5   r-?Q 

:   222,496 

:  -     2.3 

:          1.6 

Reports  of  tho  Association  of  Cotton  Co. -.rile 
1/  Wo  comparablo  data  prior  to  Octobor  1727. 


rants  of 


or/ 


.orle. 
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Tiie  outstanding  firms  interested  in  the  export  of  cotton 
textiles  were  reported  on  July  15  to  have  launched  an  associa- 
tion under  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  to  "be  known  as  the  Textile  Export 
Association  of  the  United  States.   Eleven  houses  have  already 
signed  for  membership  and  the  first  meeting  was  to  be  held  August  5. 
The  activities  of  the  association  will  probably  be  confined,  at  pre- 
sent, to  securing  uniformity  in  terms  of  payments  on  exports,  so 
the  report  states. 


Great  Britain 


Cables  during  most  of  July  indicate  that  the  conditions  in 
Groat  Britain  continued  unsatisfactory.   Yarn  and  cloth  business  was 
reported  poor  with  the  curtailed  production  not  being  sold  and 
additional  machinery  was  being  stopped.   Mich  depends  upon  the  politi- 
cal situation  in  India  as  to  the  future  prospects.   Yarn  end  cloth 
demands  increased  aid  prospects  were  reported  better  during  the  week 
ended  July  25  with  sales  to  China  larger.   This  improvement  is  also 
reported  to  have  continued  throughout  the  we  eh  ended  August  1. 
Exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  for  June  of  153.7  millions  of  sque.ro 
yards  were  lower  than  for  env  month  since  June  1921,  and  the  exports 
of  cotton  yarns  during  June  which  amounted  to  9.7  million  pounds  were 
lower  than  any  month  since  July  1923.   July  exports  of  both  piece 
goods  end  yarns  were  considerably  above  "June  but  are  still  at  rather 
low  levels. 
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Co ntinon tal  Europe  lj_ 

Mid-July  has  brought  practically  no  change  in  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions that  exist  in  the  cotton  textile  industry  in  noat  parts  of  Continental 
Europe.  Mill  consumption  of  raw  cotton  remains  very  much  restricted,  taking 
the  Continent  .  s  a  whole,  with  the  tendency  still  continuing  slowly  downward, 
and  orders  apparently  are  still  low. 

The  voluno  of  new  business  booked  by  spinners  and  weavers  in  recent 
weeks  has  continued  much  restricted  in  both  Central  Europe  and  Italy,  and 
the  western  European  countries  also  report  a  materially  reduced  flow  of  new 
bookings,  though  unfilled  orders  on  hand  remain  quite  satisfactory  in  France, 
where  cloth  mills  have  been  able  to  maintain  relatively  better  sales  than 
spinning  establishments.  Textile  plants  in  the  Danube-Balkan  States  continue 
to  do  good  business. 

Activity  in  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  establishments  has  shown  a 
further  decline  in  recent  weeks,  considering  the  Continent  as  a  whole,  as  a 
result  of  the  slow  but  steady  reduction  in  orders  hooked  by  mills.  The 
drop  in  activity  has  been  relatively  greater  in  Central  Europe  than  elsewhere, 
but  Italy  has  also  reduced  working  hours,  and  o  slight  decline  in  occupation 
is  reported  from  France. 

Go  many 

Unfavorable  conditions  still  prevailed  in  the  German  cotton  textile 
industry  as  of  the  end  of  July.   Spinning  mills  have  had  slightly  better 
salos  in  recent  weeks  following  reductions  in  prices,  but  this  new  busi- 
ness is  not  large.  Weaving  establishments  have  experienced  o  further 
decline  in  the  amount  of  now  orders  placed,  though  some  spotted  improve- 
ment of  business  in  light  summer  goods  has  occurred. 

As  a  result  of  the  continuation  of  those  unfavorable  conditions,  the 
central  organization  of  Gcrrrr.n  cotton  spinners  has  recommended  a  uniform 
reduction  of  spinning  activity  to  a  level  of  two  thirds  of  single  shift 
capacity  (  9-hour  day  )   effective  August  1.  As  present  occupation  of 
German  mills  on  tho  whole  appears  to  be  around  70  per  cent  of  single  shift 
capacity  on  the  basis  of  a  9-hour  day,  the  average  reduction  would  not  be 
particularly  significant.  On  rn  3-hour  day  basis,  the  recommendation 
means  a  reduction  to  a  level  equivalent  to  75  "per  cent  of  single  shift 
capacity,  with  present  activity  of  the  industry  figuring  at  about  iO   par 
cent.   It  is  thought  possible  that  some  spinning  mills  will  follow  those 
recommendations  in  vie-.:  of  present  conditions.   German  weaving  establish- 
ments have  also  curtailed  activity  slightly  in  recent  weeks. 

Spinner  buying  of  raw  cotton  in  Germany,  as  in  most  other  parts 
of  the  Continent,  'picked  up  during  June  and  most  of  July.   It  continues 
to  appei  r  that  a  good  demand  would  spring  up  in  the  event  greater  firm- 
ness in  raw  material  should  develop.  Among  the  recent  developments  in 
the  cotton  industry  in  Germany  is  a  tendency  toward  amalgamr tion  which 
h  s  become  apparent  in  recent  months.   A  number  of  consolidations  i  nd 
reorganizations  have  occurred,  of  which  rt  least  one  has  bcwi)  relatively 
important.   The  difficult  conditions  freed  by  the  industry  for  mrny 
months  past  are  doubtless  responsible  for  this  tendency. 
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Based  on  report  d  ted  July  17,  1930  from  Agricultural  Commissioner 
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Austria  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Reports  from  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  indicate  no  change  in 
the  unsatisfactory  situation  in  the  cotton  textile  industry,  and  occupa- 
tion in  the  mills  is  still  receding.  According  to  reports  from 
Czechoslovakia,  efforts  are  "being  made  to  re-establish  the  spinners' 
syndicate  and  to  carry  out  a  uniform  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  spinn- 
ing activity.  Chechoslovakian  textile  mills  hope  to  benefit  from  a 
prospective  reduction  of  import  duties  on  cotton  goods  in  Rumania  through 
a  new  commercial  treaty,  but  this  is  a  favorable  factor  of  no  great 
weight  when  conditions  are  as  poor  as  at  present. 

Hungary  and  Yugoslavia 

.Hungarian  and  Yugoslavian  textile  mills,  with  their  advantages 
of  good  tariff  protection  and  a  market  whose  demands  cannot  be  supplied  by 
home  production,  are  maintaining  very  satisfactory  soles  of   textile  goods 
and  favorable  levels  of  mill  occupation,  though  yarn  business  is  reported 
somewhat  quieter  in  recent  weeks. 

France 

Prance  reports  well  sustained  levels  of  activity  in  both  spinning 
and  weaving  branches  of  the  cotton  industry,  though  a  slight  tendency  to 
reduce  output  seems  to  be  indicated.  June  occupation  in  the  mills  was 
apparently  slightly  lower  then  in  the  months  immediately  preceding.  Spinners 
ere  reported  as  attempting  to  reach  some  agreement  on  the  reduction  of 
working  hours  because  of  the  tendency  of  yarn  stocks  to  increase.   Sales 
of  yarn  nave  been  growing  slower  and  for  some  weeks  are  indicated  to  have 
been  below  current  levels  of  production. 

As  often  pointed  out  previously,  however,  the  French  cotton  in- 
dustry faces  on  important  problem  in  the  retention  of  its  skilled  labor 
whenever  unemployment  occurs  because  the  relative  shortage  of  labor  in 
France  in  recent  years  makes  transfers  to  other  work  easy.   Spinners  are 
forced,  therefore,  to  go  to  unusual  lengths  to  supply  employment,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  industry's  policy  of  producing  for  stock  when  actual 
sales  prospects  often  do  not  warrant.   Shis  problem  of  retaining  labor 
has  been  becoming  more  acute  in  the  past  year  as  the  reduction  in  young 
workers  as  a. result  of  the  sharp  drop  in  the  birth  rate  during  the  war  has 
begun  to  make  itself  apparent  on  the  labor  market.   The  French  spinners' 
syndicate  in  a  recent  statement  has  attributed  a  change  in  the  number  of 
spindles  idle  in  Prance  from  3  per  cent  in  January  1929  to  6  per  cent  in 
April  1930,.  end  the  number  of  looms  idle  from  10  per  cent  to  13  per  cent 
for  the  same  mouths  to  this  decline  in  the  labor  supply. 

Italy 

Italian  cotton  reports  indicate  no  change  in  tendencies  previously 
reported;  sal.es  of  yarn  and  goods  are  unsatisfactory,  stocks  of  both 
products  rising  slightly,  and  mill  activity  tending  downward,  presc 
occupation  standing  at  about  10  per  cent  below  a  year  ago  at  this  time. 
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Unfilled  orders  for  yarn  held  by  spinners  are  considerably  below  those  of 
lost  yoi  .-,   ad  the  voluma  of  net,       •     -  somewhat  l  elow  current 
production 

Poland 

The  cotton  situation  in  Poland  shows  further  indications  of  consolida- 
tion, according  to  latest  available  reports.  The  output  of  yarn  and  cloth 
has  been  kept  restricted,  and  orders  have  apparently  increased  to  a  level  high 
enough  to  absorb  current  production.  The  present  level  of  mill ' activity 'hnd 
textile  sales  is,  cf  course,  unsatisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  a  raw 
cotton  consumption,  but  the  curtailment  of  output  and  the  reducti  -n  of  burden- 
some goods  stocks  has  undoubtedly  contributed  materially  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  future  prospects. 

Japan 

The  severe  depression  in  the  Jap  nese  cotton  industry  continues,  says 
Consul  Dickover  at  Kobe.  Yarn  production  during  Juno  dropped  to  213,000  bales, 
a  decrease  of  15,000  bales  compared  with  Hay.   July  yarn  production  is  estim- 
ated at  108,000  bales.   The  price  of  Japanese  20s  was  around  15%  cents  on 
July  22  as  compared  with  15  cents  on  June  20.   This  price  is  said  to  represent 
a  loss  of  about  two  dollars  pe~  bale  to  the  mills.   General  opinion  yarn  pro- 
duction will  decline  further .   Cloth  exports  during  June  '-mounted  to  95,000,000 
square  yards  as  compared  with  126,000, COO  in  May.   This  volume  of  exports,  how* 
ever,  is  fair  considering  the  unfavorable  conditions  in  China  and  India. 

China 


According  to  Agricultural  Commissioner  Nyhus  at  Shangai,  the  accumulation 
of  yarn  stocks  and  a  slow  market  has  caused  a  number  of  mills  in  Shangai  to 
abandon  night  work  and  to  curtail  spinning  operations.  Deliveries  of  yarn  arc 
quite  substantial,  hov/ever,  and  there  is  firm  belief  in  a  quick  recovery  in  the 
outlet  for  yarn  at  the  present  relatively  low  prices  upon  an  improvement  in 
political  condition  in  the  interior. 

The  Japanese  section  of  the  industry  continues  to  be  sold  out  well  for- 
ward ~nd  have  recently  made  somo  purchases  of  low  gr- do  Americ  n  cotton. 

Selling  prices  or  volume  of  sales  in  the  piece  goods  m  rkct  hrvo  not 
made  substantial  improvement.  Prices  during  July  in  mr ny  lines  wore  so  much 
below  replacement  cost  r  t  proscnt  exchange  r- tes  that  holders  of  stocks  have 
been  insisting  on  higher  vj  lues.   Japanoso  mills  have  sold  greys  and  whites 
at  those  price  levels,  but  the  disparity  is  groct  between  local  and  Manchester 
prices. 

On  July  21  Hankow  Standard  cotton  August  delivery  sold  -t  9.92  cents  per 
pound,  and  American  middling  seven  eighths  inch  August  shipment  c.i.f.,  15.37 
cents  por  pound. 

India 

The  political  crisis  and  unfavorable  economic  conditions  have  caused  the 
Indian  piece  goods  markets  to  be  unusually  quiet  and  somo  cotton  mills  are 
closing  down. 
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The  prevailing  economic  depression  appears  to  be  increasing  i  n 
severity  by  collections  becoming  slower  and  more  difficult.  There  is  less 
direct  importing  by  small  firms  who  instead  are  buying  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis  from  wholesalers  stocks.   In  point  of  value,  United  States  exports 
to  Peru  during  the  first  four  months  of  1930  were  31  per  cent  below  ship- 
ments during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.   Imports  from  Europe 
were  curtailed;  for  example,  receipts  of  Great  Britain  piecf1.  goods  were 
off  40  per  cent.  Domestic  textile  mills  are  operating  on  a  four-day  week 
schedule.  (Cable  from  Commercial  Attache,  Charles  H.  Cunningham,  Lima, 
June  27.) 

Philippine  Islands 

General  conditions  in  the  Philippine  textile  market  remained  un- 
favorable from  the  standpoint  of  importers  of  American  textiles  and  some 
of  the  leading  importers  are  said  not  to  be  very  optimistic  about  the 
immediate  future.   In  contrast  dealers  in  Japanese  textiles  continue  to 
to  a  good  business  at  a  reported  profit.   At  present  American  goods  are 
difficult  to  move.  (Radiogram  from  Trade  Commissioner,  E.  D.  Hester, 


Llanil? 


July  17. 


PRODUCTION,  AC REAf.E  .JLD  CROP  CONDITION  REPORTS 


United  States 


Production  estimate 


A  United  States  cotton  crop  of  14,362,000  bales  is  indicated  by 
the  Augast  cotton  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.   Condition 
is  reported  at  62.2  percent  of  normal,  as  compared  with  69.6  percent  a 
year  ago  and  a  10-year  average  of  67.2  percent.   The  indicated  yiolc  per 
acre  is  l55-,J5  pound?,  which  is  slightly  above  last  year  and  the  10-year 
average.   This  indicated  production  of  14,362,000  bales  compares  with 
a  production  of  14,826,000  bales  for  the  season  1929-30  and  14,478,000 
bales  for  the  season  1928-29. 

During  July,  unusually  hot,  dry  weather  prevailed  in  most  of  the 
belt  from  Alabama  west,  amounting  to  severe  drouth  in  many  sections. 
Curtailment  of  the  crop  from  this  cause  was  particularly  severe  in 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana  where  the  forecasts  are.  epproximately  23  percent 
below  last  year's  production.  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  -labama,  Tennessee, 
and  Missouri  are  other  States  effected  by  drouth  with  prospects  below 
last  year.   Should  the  hot,  dry  weather  continue  in  thoso  States  further 
deterioration  in  crop  prospects  will  result.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
rein  come,,  more  than  average  improvement  is  likely  to  result  because  of 
the  relatively  small  number  of  weevils  present.  The  forecast  in  Texas 
is  approximately  550,000  i>-  les  above  the  short  crop  of  1929.   The  .South 
Atlantic  States  hrvo  hed  ample  re inf.  11  end  prospective  production  is 
larger  th.  n  the  crop  produced  last  year,  Becr-use  loll  weevils  rro 
relatively  more  mmsrous  in  this  section  than  elsewhere,  frequent  rains 
hereafter  are  more,  likely  to  be  injurious  than  beneficial. 
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The  crop  in  most  of  the  belt  is  a  few  dt  ' 

•year,  aid  consider       •       n  in  L92I  .  Fruil       more  sdvonced 

then  last -ye.'.r  in  the  Ccrolin;  s,  Georgi  ,  1  nnessee,  ;  nd  Tex:  s,  but  is 
less  :  dv  need  in  oth  .r  major  :.  t  .tes. 

In  interpreting  condition  as  in  indie  tion  of  prohrblo  yields, 
the  lio'  rd  h  s  m  de  How  nee  for  pro!  i  ble  loss  duo  to  boll  weevil  on  I 
b;  sis  of  reports  received  to  dete  concerning  wo.vi.l  presence  ••  nd  .  ctivity. 
The.     >orts  indie  ■'to  tin  t  if  usual  woc.thor  prev:  lis  during  the  rexnr  inder 
of  the  so'  son,  v,  go  will  be  less  tlr  n  1'  st  ye:  r  in  every  St  to 

■•nd  for  the  United  Stc.tos  s     ole,  ".nd  will  bo  c.bout  oqu'  1  to  the  druirgo 
in  1924  nd  1926.  In  those  yorrs  reduction  in  yield  per  r.cro  attributed' 
to  woevil  d  in  go  w  s  8.1-pcr  cent  nd  7.1  per  cent,  respectively,  during 
the  lrst  ton  y ..  re,  in  only  one  yorr,  1925,  when  woovil  drmrigo  wrs  reported 
to  h-'.vo  been  4.1  per  cent,  h:  s  the  d  m  go  from  this  c  use  been  loss  tlv  n  in 
y.-rs  1924  md  1926,  ■  nd  loss  tlr.  n  the  indie  1 3d  probrble  loss  in  1930. 
Low  tomporr  tuxes  during  thj  winter  months  • nd'dry  hot  wc-thor  during  Juno 
•  nd  July  m  tcrirlly  roducod  the  number  of  wcovils  from  Alr.brnr  wost  to 
Oklr.hcrr   nd  prospective  dcjar.ga  in  this  r.ro;  is  much  bolow  lr.st  yorr  "nd 
is  sir.il'  r  to  1924.   In  the  Southeastern  St.-  tes  thj  indie;  ted  loss  from 
weevils  is  slightly  less  tlr.n  reported  1  st  yor.r  end  similar  to  1(.»?,8. 
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Table  12-   1930-31  U.    S..  Cotton  Crop: 

yield  and 


Alibis  t  1  con< 

,  > a  OCLUCtl 


ltion. 


i: .  Heated 


st.it: 


?a. . 

N.C, 

s.c. 

&a. . 
F1&, 


l.'.O  .  . 

Tenn, 
Ala.. 
Miss, 
La. . 
Tex. 


Okla.  •  • 

Ark. . . . 

it.;  xx. . 

Ariz. . . 
Calif... 
All  other.. 


5/ 


U.S. TOTAL   : 
Lower  Calif 
(Old  Hex.") 
6/ 


ASEA  IN 
CULTIVATION 
JULY   1,1930 

LESS 
10-YEAR  AT. 
ALALLOLIfLLT 


1,000 
acres' 


1,693 
2,145 
3,681 

100 

365 
1 ,  2^0 
3 ,  5S0 
4,202 
2,013 
.6,835 

3,803 

3,920 

119 

209 

268 

18 


<-J:i.-: 


,252 
101 


AU  2 .  JjCQKDISI  31 

10-yr 


1919- 

1928  1/ 


Per 
cent 

74 
73 
62 
61 
64 

73 
72 
65 
58 
63 
65 


1/ 


72 
72 
35 
91 
93 


67.; 


n  929 


Jrer 
cent 

77 
68 
68 
69 
70 

81 
81 
71 
76 
69 
64 

72 
73 
86 

86 
36 
81 


59.6 


1930 


.for 
cent 

72 
74 
74 
71 
72 

64 
61 
62 
60 
54 
61 

60 
45 
89 
92 
92 
70 


62.2 


YIJ 


blr:  aC_~:L 


10-yr. 

av. 
1919- 


246 
255 
175 
134 
106 


182 
145 
176 
152 
135 

155 

157 

4/288 

291 

293 

4/138 


155.1 


Lbs. 

258 
190 
179 
171 
145 

303 
217 
174 
220 
133 
103 

123 
173 
333 

402 
227 


230 
220 
207 
174 
140 

200 
185 

150 
185 
150 
128 

135 

155 
390 
571 
399 
170 


155.0:155.3 


OAA 


-~:::l  (&i-nn« 

ings)    500   15. gro si 
wt.   bales 


1929 

Crop 

3/ 


1,000 
bales 


747 

330 

,343 


250 
515 
342 

1,915 
309 

3,940 


1,0* 


1,143 

1,435 

90 

153 

260 

9 


14,823 


7  0 


1930  Crop 
I  -  ideated 
by  Cc 
tion 


1,000 

":  ■;  1 2  s 

42 
732 


153 

464 

1,201 

1,626 

6o2 

4,496 


1,072 

1,106 

97 

162 

224 

6 


14,352 
53 


1/ 
2/ 

3/ 
4/ 
5/ 
6/ 


to. 


om  Jeiv  25r and  August  25  reports. 

on  erei  in  cultivation  July  1,    less  10-year 


.924  interpolated 
Indicated  by  condition  August 
average  ■■  '1  andonr  :ent . 

All  o-.~f.ee  oc  iTir.ee  for  cross   State  ginnings. 
Lens   tiian  a  10-;  c?j/  average* 

Including  Pine  Egyptian  Ion:   Steele   cotton,    45,000   acres   end  26,000  bales. 
LOT  included  in  California  figures  IDE.  in  United  States  totel. 


7/e  at  her  report 


The  accompanying  Table  gives   the  temperature  and    rainfall   in  terms   of 
departures  i'ron  normal  by  weeks   for   the  four  weeks  ended  August  5  at   stations 
throughout  the  cotton  bolt.     Prom  this   it  may  be  seen  that  with  the  exception 
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of  tho  week  ondod  July  22  the  tempo rature  ran  uniformly  above  normal  for  prao- 
tically  ovury  station  reporting  and  rainfall  was  generally  below  normal  in 
most  districts. 


Tablu  15.-  Tump^  raturc  and  rainfall  for 
(Departures  from 


the  four  weeks  end.,  d  August  5,  1930 
normal)  1/ 


:   July 

lb 

:   July 

22    ; 

July 

2  J 

:    Aug . 

5 

Stations 

;T<  mpur- 

i  Rain- 

• ior- 

:  Rain- 

•Tempor- 

:  RJ 

:iin- 

[Tempcr- 

:  Rain- 

i  ature 

fall 

:  ature 

fall 

:  u-turo 

f 

.11 

;  ature 

:  fall 

'Dugreos 

ilnch^s 

sDugroos 

:  inclk  s 

.Logr  ,i  s 

:  In 

3hcs 

:  legrcos 

: inches 

N.C. 

.   +  6 

-  O.J 

.   _  5 

:  +  0.9 

:   +  5 

— 

1.2 

■   +  3 

!  -  1.3 

Raleigh  

:   +  1 

!  +  0.2 

,      -  1 

s  -  o.l 

:  ">•  5 

.  + 

0.3 

:   -;-  1 

:  -  0.3 

S.C. 

Charleston  .... 

;   +  6 

-  0.4 

:    0 

;  +  0.6 

:   +  4 

;  - 

0.2 

:     0 

0.0 

Greenville  .... 

:   +  0 

+  0.4 

l   -  3 

.  -  0.5 

:   +  7 

- 

0.7 

:   +  3 

,  -  0.6 

:   +  5 

+  0.2 

!   -  4 

+  0.7 

;   +  4 

- 

0.3 

i        o 

-  -  0.4 

Ga. 

i     +  7  \ 

-  0.8< 

-  3 

!  +  0.1 

1   +  4 

;  - 

0.1 

:    0 

.  +  0.2 

Atlanta  

5  +  8   • 

-  0.7. 

-   2 

-  0.3 

.   +  5 

;  - 

0.7 

.   +  4 

.  -  1.2 

+  5   ! 

+  4   : 

+  0.9 
-  1.0. 

O 

0 

+  0.9 
+  J. 2 

.   +  2 

+  3 

;  + 

3.8 
1.6 

-   -  1 
:     0 

-  0.9 

•  +  0.4 

Thomas villo  ... 

.  :  +  4   - 

-  l.fa 

-  1 

+  1.4 

:    0 

+ 

0.8 

:   -  2 

-  +  0.8 

Ala. 

+  5   ; 

-  1.1. 

+  2 

1      L 

—  1  ml)  ' 

■t-   3 

j  - 

1.1 

:  +  3  : 

:  -  1.3 

Montgomery  .... 

+  7   : 

-  0.6j 

+  1 

-  1.1 

+  3 

+ 

0.8 

!   +  2 

.  -  0.9 

+  10   ! 

-  0.3; 

-r  <~> 

-  0.9; 

+  5 

>  -j 

1.4 

.   +  4 

.  -  1.1 

Birmingham  ....  • 

+  G   i 

-  0.2; 

+  2 

!  -  1.2; 

+  5 

.  + 

0.6 

:   +  5 

:  -  1.0 

Miss. 

:  +  8  J 

O.Oj 

+  1   : 

-  1.1 

+  3   . 

+ 

0.5 

i   +  4 

',    -   1.1 

+  6   : 

-  1.0; 

0    ! 

-  1.2 

+  3   < 

- 

0.9 

-  0.9 

La. 

New  Orleans  ...  • 

'   +3   | 

-  0.4. 

+  1   : 

-  1.5; 

+  2 

0.0 

.   +  2 

.  +  0.9 

Shroveport  ....  > 

+  5   ; 

-  0.6; 

+  2   ; 

-  1.0; 

+  6    ; 

- 

0.9 

+  5 

-  0.7 

Arlc.             . 

Little  Rock  ...  ; 

+  8   ; 

-  0.7; 

+  3    ; 

-  0.9; 

+  8 

- 

0.8 

+  6 

-  0.8 

Fort  Smith  ....  • 

+  6   : 

-  0.9: 

+  2 

-  0.7; 

+  8 

;  - 

0.7 

+  o 

■  -  0.4 

Bent onvi lie  ...  ; 

+  1   : 

-  0.9; 

+  1 

-  1.0; 

+  6 

+ 

0.8. 

+  1 

:    0.0 

Okla.            ! 

Oklahoma  City  .  ■ 

+  3   | 

-  0.7; 

+  3  \ 

-  0.7; 

+  6   • 

- 

0.6 

.   +  5 

-  +  0.1 

Tex.              . 

+  1   1 

-  0.5; 

+  2   ; 

-  0.5- 

+  4   ; 

- 

0.4 

:  -;-  4   ; 

-  0.4 

Fort  Worth  .... 

:  +  2   ; 

-  0.6. 

+  1   ! 

-  0.7 

+  4   ; 

- 

0.5 

:  +  6   . 

-  0.5 

;    -  -    j 

-  0.7; 

-  -   : 

-  0.6 

-  -   : 

- 

0.6 

!   -  —   J 

-  C.5 

!   +  3   . 

-  0.4; 

+  2   • 

-  0.6; 

+  3 

,  - 

0.6- 

!   +  3 

-  -  0.5 

!   +  1   i 

-  0.4; 

+  2 

.  -  0.5; 

+  2 

,  - 

0.5 

+  4 

■  -  0.4 

:    0  ■ 

-  1.0; 

0 

:  +  0.5; 

+  2 

•  - 

0.4. 

!   +  2 

-  -  0.6 

Corpus  Chris ti.  , 

-  1   : 

+  0.2; 

+  1   . 

+  0.4- 

0 

;  - 

0.2 

+  1 

-  0.4 

San  Antonio  ... 

-  2   j 

+  1.7. 

+  1 

-  0.5 

,   +  1 

- 

0.5 

:   +  3 

-  0.1 

Brownsville  ... 

.   -  2   i 

-  0.1 

0 

-  0.3. 

-  1 

:  - 

0.4- 

+  1 

:  -  0.2 

Tenn. 

!   +  3   ! 

•  -  0.6. 

+  3 

•  -  0.6. 

I   +  7 

•  - 

0.6 

.   +  4 

;  -  0.0 

•   +  6 

>  +  0.1 

!   +  2 

:  -  0.8. 

:   +  8 

;  - 

0.5 

:   +  4 

:  -  0.9 

Chattanooga  ... 

:   +  5 

i  -  0.9 

:  +  -1 

:  -  0.8 

:   +  6 

;  - 

0.1 

+  4 

!  -  1.0 

T/ -  Below  normal. +  Above  normal. 
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Russia 

Jul;;  10  information  from  Soviet  Russia  states  that  a  total  of 
4,356,257  acres  had  been  planted  to  cotton  as  of  June  25,  in  comparison 
with  2,559,956  acres  in  1929;  this  means  an  increase  of  70  per  cent.   The 
Hoeing  of  cotton,  however,  is  reported  influenced  unfavorably  by  the 
shortage  of  labor  and  press  reports  already  show  concern  as  to  the  coming 
cotton  picking  campaign.   It  should  be  remembered  that  some  of  last  "car's 
cotton  crop  remained  unliarvested  in  consequence  of  the  shortage  of  labor,  so 
that  this  problem  may  become  important  this  year  wnen  a  much  larger  crop 
will  have  to  be  dealt  with.  Exceptionally  hot  weather  was  reported  from 
Kiddle  Asia  at  the  beginning  of  July,  but  as  yet  no  information  is  available 
as  to  its  influence  on  the  cot'eon  plant.   (Coiimission^r  Steere) . 

According  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Homo  the 
preliminary  estimate  of  the  area  planted  to  cotton  in  Egypt  for  the  1930-31 
season  is  2,162,000  acres.   This  is  a  13  per  cent  increase  over  the  1,912,000 
acres  planted  last  year.   Of  this  acreage  for  1930-31,  869,000  acres  are 
planted  in  the  Sakellaridis  variety  and  1,292,000  acres  in  other  varieties. 
The  condition  of  Sakellaridis  at  the  beginning  of  August  was  estimated  at  98 
per  cent  and  other  cotton  at  105  per  cent.   Last  year  the'  estimate  was  99 
and  103  per  cent  respectively.   The  average  for  the  some  date  during  the  past 
ten  years  is  equal  "to  100  per  cent-. 

World  production 


The  accompanying  Table  gives  cotton  production  by  countries  for  the 
last  four  years  compared  with  post  war  and  pre  war  averages.  The'  production 
of  cotton  in  the  United  States  has  varied  considerably  during  the  21  years 
period  covered  by  this  Table.   The  trend,  however-,  has  been  somewhat  upward. 
The  average  production  during  the  first  five  years  was  13.0  million  bales  where- 
as the  average  for  the  last  five  years  beginning  1925-26  was  15.5  million  bales 
or  on  increo.se  of  19.2  per  cent.   India  nas  increased  from  3.6  million  bales 
to  4.7  million  bales  or  an  increase  of  30.5  per  cent  during  this  period  when 
the  averages  of  the  same  five  year  periods  ore  compared.  Egypt  the  next  im- 
portont  cotton  producing  country  nas  increased  from  1.5  million  bodes  to  1.6 
million  bodes  or  a  6.7  per  cent  increase  when  measured  on  this  same  basis. 

Brazil  nas  increased  its  production  about  158,000  bodes  or  40  per  cent 
during  this  period.  Both  Chosen  and  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  though  of  less 
importance,  have  steadily  increased  their  production  since  1909-10. 

A  comparison  of  similar  averages  for  the  estimated  World  total  exclud- 
ing China  (using  24.4  million  bodes' as  a  preliminary  estimate  for  the  world 
total  excluding  China  for  the  seo^son  1929-30)  shows  that  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease from  20.1  million  bales  to  24.7  million  bales  or  22.9  per  cent  increo.se. 

The  trend  of  production  in  Russia  for  eight  years  beginning  1914-15 
was  decidedly  downward,  but  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  steody  iacren.se 
until  at  present  the  production  is  well  over  the  million  bale  mark.  This 
puts  Russia  fifth  in  production. 


" ..  **  •: 


Tabl©  l4< ^cotton:  Production  of  lint  in  specified  countries,  1909-10  to  1929-30 


Country        .  1909-10   ,  1910-11   ,  1911-12   ,  1912-13   ,  1913-14   .  1914-15   ,  1915-16   .  1916-17   .  1917-18   .  1918-19 

»  Bales  l/  i  Bales  l/  t  Bales  l/  t  Bales  l/  :  Bales  l/  ,  Bales  l/  t  Bales  l/  :  Bales  ±/  i  Bales  l/  ,  Bales  l/ 
:  I  t  I  i  :  s  i  t  i 

1  United  States 10, 005, 000:11,609, 000:15,693, 000, 13, 703, 000:14,156,000:16,135, 000:11,192,000:11,450,000: 11, 302, 000:12,041, 000 

i  I  l  l  t  t  I  I  I  t 

2  Mexico :  127,941:  200,465:  160,261:  240,033:  205,395:          i  95,391:  84,864s  63,649:  365,713 

3  Venezuela :         i         t         t         :         t         t         :         i         i         

4  Colombia »         :         ,         ,         ,         ,  5,297,  5,561:  6,276,  5,753:  6,276 

5  Fern  :  120,000,  88,000,  96,000,  112,000,  111,755,  128,634,  113,460,  127,309:  125,104:  141,533 

6  Jiouador —       ,  —       ,  —       ,  —       ,  —       ,  —       ,  —       ,  —       ,  —       ,  — 

7  Brazil   ,  324,288,  356,717,  360,220,  417,971,  476,823,  464,613,  338,660,  336,683,  413,517,  406,459 

8  Paraguay t         ,         ,         ,         ,         ,  92,  92,  175,  302 

9  Argentina  1,923,  2,099,  1,997,  3,099,  2,454,  3,653,  4,086,  3,178,  12,167,  14,053 

10  Haiti ,4/   7,379,4/   9,681,     8,750,     9,043,     8,936,4/   5,749,4/   6,680,     7,149:     6,005:     7,393 

11  Porto  Blco ,     1,319,    ,    ,    t    ,4/     569,4/     653,4/     738,4/     379,       368 

12  British  West  Indies  ,     4,269,     6,124,     5,159,     5,279,     5,032,     4,876,     3,007,     2,642,     3,827,     4,290 

t  t  I  t  t  >  >  >  >  I 

13  Tugoslavia :  —       ,         t         ,  —       ,         ,  —       ,         ,         ,         ,         

14  Greece ,          ,          t  12,614,          ,          ,  15,265,  8,595,  6,598,  6,189,  8.063 

15  Bulgaria ,  783,  1,137,  917,  646,  728,  562,  994,  893,  761,  1,163 

16  Malta t  379,  411,  392,  512,  473,  411,  384,  331,  269,  263 

17  Spain ,  —       ,  —       t  —       ,  —       ,  —       ,  —       t  — ■       ,  ™       i  —       >  — 

:,:■<::::, 

18  Algeria ,  517,  ,          ,  1,828,  1,766,  172,4/  651:4/  126,  504,4/  222 

19  Dahomey ,4/  558,4/           718,4/  569,4/  848,4/  624^4/  316,4/  458,4/  473,4/  1,621,4/  983 

20  Ivory  Coast  4/ ,          ,  <          ,  84,  339,  437,  l,649s  682:  2,002,  1,536 

21  Krench  Guinea ,  ,          ,4/  3,4/  167,          ,4/  243,4/  8,4/  4,4/  46 

22  Senegal ,         ,  ,         ,         ,  —       ,         ,         ,         ,4/  452,4/  36 

23  French  Sudan ,  —       ,  —       ,  -«       ,  —       :  —       :  - —       :  —       ,  —-       ,  —-       ,4/  632 

24  Upper  Volta :         ,  —       :  — -       ,         ,  —       ,  —       ,  - —       :         :  -—       : 

25  Niger  Territory  ....,  — -       ,  —       :  —       ,  —-       ,  —       ,  —       ,  —       ,  ™       ,         ,  — - 

26  JSgypt   1,036,000,   1,555,000,   1,530,000,   1,554,000,   1,588,000,   1,337,000,  989,000:   1,048,000,   1,304,000,  999,000 

27  Anglo-Egyptian  sudan,3/  12,552,3/  17,573:3/  12,552:3/  11,715,3/  8,36«:3/  20,084:3/  13,556:  19,456:  9,623t  10,460 

28  Italian  Somaliland      ,4/  761,4/            194,4/  485,$/  556,4/  554-4/  469,4/  458,4/  262-4/  414-.4/  121 

29  isritrea :4/  860,^/       1,316,47  1,575,  5,500,4y  257,4/  229,4/  83,         ,4/  319,4/  396 

30  Gold  Coast ,3/  166,5/              83,3/  83,^/  101,2/  83,2/  83:3/  83:3/  ^tl/  ^iS/  83 

31  Belgian  Congo ,          ,  ,          ,          ,          ,4/  13,4/  52,4/  105,  490,  692 

32  Kenya 1  335,                418,  753,  837,  418,  251,  167,  167,  167,  84 

33  Nigeria  10,529,            5,184,  5,607,  9,849,  12,343,  6,276,  16,904,  9,874,  5,105,  14,644 

34  Angola 4/  665,^/           569,4/  402,4/  149,4/  764,4/  297,4/  692,4/  506,4/  456,4/  502 

38  Uganda  ,  11,588,  17,456,  22,004,  23,414,  27,226,  21,948,  18,274,  23,310,  23,006,  30,569 

36  Tanganyika 4/      2,866,4/     10,240,4/       4,973,4/     13,807,         ,         ,         —       »         ,         t*/       3,462 

37  Nyaaaland ,  2,845,  4,921,  4,939,  3,864,  6,444,  6,460,  7,397,  6,822,  5,128,  2,107 

38  Rhodesia,   southern     ,         - —       ,         —       ,         — —       ,         —       ,         ——       1         -—       ,         —       ,         —       t         - —       t         — — 

39  "  northern     ,4/  71,4/  54,  335,  251,  335,  335,  251,  167,  84,  47 

40  Mozambique 4/  91,4/  21,47  139,4/  653,4/       1,038,4/  613,4/       1,337,4/       2,598,4/       2,439,4/       1,073 

41  Union  of  a.  Africa     ,  65,  29,  69,  68,  150,  452,  476,  477,  500,  891 

42  French  Togo %jj      2,142,  2,389,  2,537,4/      2,177,         ,  1,176,  1,776,  2,057,  719,  5,050 

»  1  ,  1  t  1  1                      t                     »                      1 

43  Cyprus  ,  1,031,  1,531,  2,169,  2,290,  2,896,  2,849,            1,686,            1,225,            1,293,  1,135 

44  Turkey,   Asiatic   ....,  126,536,  102,116,          ,  ,3/  144,600,          ,          t          ,          ,          

45  Syria  and  Lebanon  . . ,  — -       ,  —       ,  —       ,  ,  — -       ,         ,         —       ,         —       ,         — -       ,  — 

46  Hussla,   Asiatic   ....,          ,          ,          ,          ,          ,  1,270,000,   1,512,000,   1,199,000,        634,000,  161,000 

47  Iraq —       ,  —       ,  —       ,  —       ,         ,         — -       ,         ~       ,         ,         -—       ,  — - 

48  Persia  ,  —       ,  118,200,  142,300,  148,500,  145,400,       139,100,         99,200,         85,800,  88,900 

49  India   3,998,000,   3,254,000,  2,730,000,  3,702,000,   4,239,000,  4,359,000,    3,128,000,    3,759,000,    3,393,000,  3,328,000 

50  China  5/ ,          ,          ,          ,  —        ,          ,          ,   1,534,000,   2,092,000,  3,059,000 

51  japan  5,630,  4,158,  4,215,  5,057,  4,462,  4,737,            4,840,            4,360,            4,186,  3,926 

52  Chosen    (Korea)    14,828,  13,633:  18,403,  25,055,  30,043,  31,156,          39,806,         40,402,          60,863,  68,766 

53  *Tenoh  indo  China  ..,4/  9,451,4/  10,217,4/  14,459,4/  25,766,4/  11,790,  14,079,            6,434,            9,991,4/       7,573,4/       5,630 

54  Dutch  Jsast  indies  4/,  —       ,  — -       ,         ,  —       ,  -—       ,         ,         — -       ,         —       ,         —       ,  — - 

55  Slam   ,4/  2,701,4/  2,485,4/  3,021,4/  3,699,4/  6,358,  6,694,4/       4,431,4/       1,571,4/            734,  6,062 

,  t  i  ,  ,  ,  1  :  ,  : 

56  Australia 90,  130,  105,  24,  14,  6,  17,  82,  116t  26 

57  «ew  Hebrides 4/  38,4/  303:  ,4/       1,301,4/       1,673,4/       2,431,4/       2,694,4/       2,120,4/       2,218,4/       2,281 

,  :  s  1  1  s  1  :  ,  , 

Estimated  world     t  1  ,  ,  :  ,  1  ,  t  , 

total,  excluding   ,         ,         ,         t         ,         ,         ,         :         ,         1 

China 16,900,000,18,400,000,21,900,000,21,100,000,22,200,000,24,200,000,17,800,000,18,366,000,17,608,000,17,841,000 

:                      1                      s                      1                      (                      1                      t  1  1  ■ 

estimated  world            ,                       ,                       ,                       ,                       I.I                       1  ,  ,  , 

total,   lnoluding       iiilltllli 
China 1  ,  ,  1  1  »  1  ,19,900,000,19,700,000:20,900,000 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  nesearoh.     official   souroes  and  international   Institute  of  Agriculture  except  as  otherwise 
stated,     uata  are  for  orops  harvested  between  August  1   and  July  1  of  the  following  year,      ror  the  united  states,   prior  to  1914 
the  figures  apply  to   the  year  beginning  September  1.      in  order  to  include  figures  for  the  smaller  countries,   exact  number  of 
bales  were  used. 


Cotton:     Production  of  lint    In  specified  countries,   1909-10  to   1929-30  -  Continued 


1919-80      :   1980-81      :    1981-88      :    1988-83     :    1983-84      :    1984-85      :    1983-86      :    1988-87      :    1987-88      :   1986-89 

:          1989-30 

Bales  1/  :  Bales  1/   :  Bales  1/   :  Bales  1/   :  Bales  1/   :   Bales  1/   :   Bales  1/   :  Bales  1/  :  Bales  1/  :   Bali!  1/ 
ItSllttll 

Bales  1/ 

11,481,000:13,440,000:   7,934,000:   9  ,735 ,000:10, 140 ,000: 13, 688 ,000: 18, 104 ,000:17,977 ,000:18 ,965 ,000:14,478 ,000 

:14,828,000   (   1) 

Itltttlll 

%J  199,000:8/  188,000:        147,030:        101,340:        175,380:        196,338:        800,476:        359,880:        179,838:        878,000 

| 

i        235,000   (   2) 

— 

38 ,998:          

:          :          47,880:          38,000:          38,000:          38,000:          38,000:          38,888 

:          (3) 

— - 

:         —                 — 

:3/     11,300:3/     11,800:          18,486:          15,918:          84,906:          11,807:          

:          (   4) 

194,774 

:       177,041:        186,109 

198,875:        818,140:        811,888:        804,308:        846,188:        848,615:3/  810,000 

:          (5) 

1,488 

:3/       3,078:            3,607 

t            4,318:          11,079:3/     11,500:3/       6,100:8/       6,340:3/       5,800:3/       5,097 

:          (8) 

480,515 

:       476,864:       304,000: 

:         (7) 

891 

988:            8,616 

5,844:          16,885:          12,288:          11,481:          10,688:          

:         (8) 

14,884 

89,833:          16,189 

88,994:          88,846:          70,711:        133,844:          60,419:        101,467:3/  180,000 

:         —         (9) 

4/     15,889 

\Kf       9,138:4/     81,833 

18,808:4/     18,800:4/     16,630:4/     83,035:          22,604:          80,419:          81,989 

:         (10) 

738 

1,400:                 981 

:            1,046:            1,080:            1,900:            1,891:            1,373:                960:            1,338 

:         (11) 

4,685 

9,154 

:           3 ,118 

3,555:            5,389:            4,879:            4,398:            4,281:            4,848:8/       3,000 

:         (12) 

— 

:            1,037 

839 

859:                803:                385:                580:                385:                190:                818 

:               345  (13) 

10,824 

:              6,840 

I             5,387 

8,377:          11,138:          14,220:          14,609:          17,789:          12,571:          14,678 

(14) 

993 

:           1,818 

:            1,181 

964:            1,320:            1,247:            2,068:            2,309:            3,457:            3,000 

[             4,400    (15) 

887 

883 

:                487 

161:                100:                480:                658:                424:                867:                483 

:          (16) 

— 

:         — 

:         — 

818:                314:            1,184:            1,108:            3,899:            8,553:            3,078 

:         —         (17) 

370 

:               800 

430 

398:                793:            8,387:            3,583:            7,648:            4,086:            6,164 

:           6,000   (18) 

4/            667 

:4/       1,948 

:4/        1 ,874 

4/       1,448:4/       1,483:           3,943:           6,349:           4,718:           8,980: 

(19) 

960:                 888 

:                 386 

914:            1,811:            3,787:            6,314:            6,743:            5,457:          

(80) 

«/            176 

:*/          115 

:4/           178 

346:                375:                404:            8,837:            8,315:            8,306:            1,845 

(81) 

4/                8 

:4/             94 

1,660: 

8,075:            1,199:            1,845:            1,605:            8,689:            8,308:            4,843 

(88) 

4/           718 

:4/            893 

:4/           310- 

5,535:4/           389:            7,468:            6,068:            1,755:            3,980:          

:          (83) 



:         — 

—       : 

831:            4,618:          10,972:          12,683:            3,044:            4,059:            4,704 

:          (84) 



:         — 

— 

:          2,740:            2,767:            2,767:            4,280:          — 

:          (85) 

1,158,000 

:    1,831,000 

908,000: 

1,391,000:   1,383,000:    1,507,000:    1,650,000:    1,586,000:   1,261,000:    1,678,000 

:   1,785,000   (26) 

19,381 

:          85 ,539 

80,145: 

83,687:          38,221:          40,665:        106,460:        131,007:        110,573:        141,747 

137,359    (27) 

4/        8,969 

:4/       8,152 

4/              94: 

1,196:             1,750:             2,305:             2,537:             2,767:             3,828:             7,034 

:            6,000    (88) 

4/            115 

'4/           179 

4/           179: 

692:            1,384:            2,767:            1,845:            2,767:            1,384:            1,845 

(29) 

3/4/          53 

=8/4/         40 

2/4/         18: 

3/4/         77:3/           887:3/       1,280:          :3/             84:3/             84:3/           196 

:          (30) 

1,884 

8.846 

4,581: 

6,964:          15,833:          13,836:          16,148:          88,339:          27,557:          

:          (31) 

84 

418. 

480: 

1,004:            1,674:4/       1,883:4/       1,712:4/       1,031:4/           544:3/           600 

:         (32) 

13,536 

88,360: 

18,638: 

14,088:          81,386:          32,750:          40,091:          22,988:          17,498:          88,458 

33,469    (33) 

1/            904 

4/       1,889: 

4/       3,456: 

:          —        :            3,067:            2,758:            3,778:            8,012:            1,998 

(34) 

39 ,918 

81,998: 

40,410: 

73,678:        107,619:        164,046:        151,344:        110,231:        116,000:        164,000 

100,412    (35) 

4/       3,410 

4/       8,408: 

6,132: 

6,004:            9,568:          15,786:          18,179:          80,318:          16,467:          22,931 

28,678    (36) 

1,651 

8,849: 

3  ,854: 

4,529:           3,377:           8,538:           6,459:           4,165:           2,336:           3,740 

(37) 

— 

— 

: 

8:            1,179:            4,010:            5,160:                461:                  78:                300 

(38) 

89: 

84: 

67: 

85:                397:                409:                414:                  80:                  44:          

(39) 

— 

948: 

1,041: 

1,504:            8,955:            8,496:            8,830:          11,952:          14,732:            5,650' 

(40) 

1,688: 

8,849: 

1,768: 

5,460:            7,300:          14,178:          17,055:            8,571:            9,816:          10,230 

3/     14,000    (41) 

4,558: 

3;387: 

3,130: 

3,538:            4,598:            7,388:            5,677:            7,661:          : 

(42) 

1,097- 

8,084: 

1,918: 

1,859:            1,680:            8,557:            8,556:            3,598:            1,766:            1,796 

(43) 

: 

: 

3/     30,000: 

8/     30,000:          57,000:          76,400:        105,172:          97,000:        179,412: 

(44) 

— 

—       : 

1,400: 

3,700:            8,300:            9,685:          13,421:            7,760:          10,700:            4,174: 

7,000    (45) 

81,000: 

88,000: 

43,100: 

55,300:        196,400:        453,261:        781,757:        773,916:        993,915:   1,137,000: 

1,351,000    (46) 

—       : 

- —       : 

50: 

251:               637:           2,092:           2,125:           2,929:           1,600:           4,287: 

6,695    (47) 

94,100: 

104,600: 

: 

:          :4/     59,171:4/     83,632:4/     84,610:          75,007:        120,503: 

(48) 

4,833,000: 

3,013,000;   3,752,000: 

4,245,000:   4,320,000:   5,095,000:   5,201,000:   4,205,000:   4,990,000:   4,863,000: 

4,402,000   (49) 

8,518,000: 

1,883,000:   1,514,000: 

2,318,000:    1,993,000:   2,176,000:   2,102,000:   1,742,000:   1,875,000:    1,644,000: 

(SO) 

3,976: 

4,784:             3,447: 

2,884:           2,316:           2,785:           1,561:           1,123:           1,100:         : 

(51) 

88,768: 

101,013:          82,172: 

103,410:        111,542:        122,568:        123,214:        142,694:        133,000:        130,000: 

138,000   (52) 

4/     18,810: 

4/     15,134:4/     11,814: 

5/     12,084:6/       9,086:7/       7,746:7/       6,667:7/       3,285:8/       4,536»8/       2,988: 

(53) 

—       : 

:           7 ,038 :' 

6,995:            7,321:            6,421:            5,489:            4,386:            5,900:            4,288: 

(54) 

5,695: 

6,487:            3,648: 

8,008:            3,062:            4,336:            4,684:            2,747:            2,885:          : 

(55) 

40: 

656:            8,795: 

8,796:         10,048:         18,877:           5,692:           4.431:           8,591:           8,840: 

5,050   (56) 

4/      3,605: 

1,796:            1,590: 

2,812:            1,828:4/       2,131:            3,821:            8,348:            8,888:          : 

(57) 

18,788,000: 

19 ,817  ,000 :  13 ,886  ,000 : 

L6, 982  ,000:17  ,707  ,000:88 ,622 ,000:85,798 ,000:86  ,658,000:22  ,185 ,000:24, 256 ,000: 



1                                        S                                        i 

81,800,000:81,100,000:15,400,000: 

19,300,000:19,700,000:84,800,000:87,900,000:28,400,000:24,000,00.0:26,100,000: 

26,200,000 

1/  Bales  of  478  pounds  net.     2/  Includes "Lagune  District  and  Lower  California  only.     3/  Tram  an  unofficial  source.   4/  Szporta 
5/  Tigures  axe  from  the  Chinese  Xeonomic  Bulletin  quoting  the  Chinese  Hill  Owners'  Association.     The  figures  represent  the 
crop  In  the  most  Important  prorlnees  where  the  commercial  crop  Is  grown.     6/  Annan  and  Cambodia  only.     7/  Annan,  Cambodia 
and   Cochlnchlna.     8/  Annam,   Cochlnchlna   and  Laos. 
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In  acreage  Rassi   ■  .■  ■  dficcnt  expansion  with  the 

exception  of  the  United  St-     Lnce  the  five  year  period  "b        L921-22. 
t£ost  of  the  other  countries  their  bly,  how- 

ever, especi-'  eriod  be    '     J   1009-10 

to  th<  the  five  \  ear  •  •'  1921-22.  '.  co 

betwe<  ear  avera*     ■  the  :     „ed  totals      >  .  Tnina 

amounted  to  6.5  million  ceres,  whereas  the  increased  acreage  in  the  United 
States  accounted  for  only  3.4  million  acres.  Russia  averaged  -bout  .3 
million  acres  less  during  this  period  and  I-  io  increased  1.5  million  acres. 
Brazil  increase      acreage  about  ,6  million  acres  between        riods. 
This  leaves  about  3.3  million  -croc  w  dch  are  scattered  throughout  a  large 
number  of  the  smaller  countries.  Tlie  smaller  countries  do  not  play  as  im- 
portant part  in  the  increase  in  acreage  since  the  five  year  average  beginning 
1921-:.  . 

Table  15-  C  tton:  Acreage  in  specified  countries  -and  estimated 

world  total  average  1900-10  to  1913-14,  1921-22  to 
1925-26,  annual  1^25-27  to  1929-30 


Country 


Acreage 

United  States. . 
India 

Pt 

China  1/ 

zil 

Russia  (Asiatic) 

Mexico 

Chosen  (Korea,) . . 

nda 

Peru 

--  -  lo-33gyptian  S-j.dc 

Argentine 

Turkey  in  Asia 


Estimated  world  total 
excluding  0.  ina 


Average 

1009-10 

to 
1913-14 
1,000 
acres 
34,152 
22 , 503 
1,743 


4) 


3/ 


i/ 


1 ,  559 

253 

146 

58 

44 
5 

451 


52,500 


Officio. 

] 

betwc: 


sources  and  Intcrna,ticn-; 
year  as  given  at   tJ 


Average 

1921-22 

to 
1925-26 

1 ,  000 

acres 

37,516 

23,313 

1,768 

4,498 

1,475 

741 

330 

405 

420 

282 

154 

156 


5/ 


ob' 


os 


69,000 


1926-27 


1,000 

47,0c7 
24,822 

If  I     - 

4,152 
955 

1,620 
613 
529 
570 
316 
225 
177 
345 


81,010 


1927-28 

;   1923-29 

:  1929-30 
: Prelim- 
: inary 

1,000 

.      1,000 

:    1,000 

acres 

:     acres 

:    acres 

40,138 

:    45,341 

:    45,793 

24,761 

27,053 

■    25,592 

1,574 

:      1,805 

1,912 

4,102 

:      4,265 

1,297 

:      1,234 

1,358 

2,251 

-      2 ,  560 

326    • 

502 

475 

503 

503 

:          459 

533 

699 

684 

316   : 

284      ! 

239   : 

284 

368 

210    ■ 

256      ■ 

332 

223    : 

73,86Q    : 

32,400      : 

81 , 970 

1  Institute  unless  otherwise  stated. 

e  head  '.if  the  Table  are  for  crops  harvested 


ug.  1  and  July  31  of  the  following  ;;nar.  This 

Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres.  For  the  United  States  prior  to  1914  the 

figures  apply  to  toe  harvest  year  beginning  Sept.  1. 

1/  From  the  Chinese  I  letin  Quoting  the  Chinese  Hill  Owners' 

Association.  The  figures  represent  the  crop  in  the  most  important  Provinces 
where  the  commercial  crop  is  grown.  2J   Averag  for  3  years. 

3/  Average  1014-15  to  1918-19.  4/  Season  1910-11.  5/  Average  1924-25  and  1925- 

26. 
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Cotton  production  an< 


-,,-.---  +-- 


in  Haiti 


1/ 


Cotton  has  probably  "been  cultivated  in  Haiti  for  two  hundred  years, 
raid  according  to  some  authorities  there  -.re  four  species  long  native  to 
the  island.   Three  of  these  four  principal  species  ere  perennial.  Instances 
are  known  whore  these  perennials,  which  ere  almost  like  trees,  have  Dome 
coriTi-.1ercio.ll7  for  as  many  as  ten  poors  without  replanting.   Since  the  French 
colonists  left  their  estates  when  Haiti  gained  its  independence  in  1804, 
cotton  has  "been  grown  almost  entirely  as  a  semi-wild  crop  by  peasants. 

Cultivation 

Except  to  gather  the  cotton  and  cut  the  plants  bach,  little  attention 
is  given  the  plants  even  at  the  present  time.  ■  A  large  proportion  of  the 
lend  at  present  planted  in  cotton  is  not  and  probably  could  not  be  irrigated, 
but  in  many  regions  irrigation  water  nay  be  had  either  from  pumping  wells, 
artesian  wells,  or  ~oy   pumping  from  rivers.   The  Service  Technique  states 
that  on  the  basis  of  its  experiments  supplementary  irrigation  is  adviso.ble. 
Irrigation  should  be  done  once  before  flowering,  once  after  flowerin_;,  end 
once  when  the  bolls  are  half  grown. 

Production  and  o.creage,  present  and  potential 

Estimates  of  both  production  end  acreage  in  Haiti  ore  bo.sed  principal- 
ly upon  exports.  The  production  figures  are  usually  the  some  as  the  export 
figures  since  it  is  believed  that  the  two  ore  almost  identical,  as  little 
cotton  is  utilized  in  Haiti.   The  acreo.go  figures  ore  determined  from  estimat- 
ed yields  per  acre. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  estimated  production  for  a  number  of 
years  together  with  the  o.creage  and  vicld  for  four  recent  years. 


l/   Eased  primarily  on  a  report  by  Consul  Donald  P..  Heath  locoted  at 
Prince,  Haiti  -  prepared  during 'June,  1930 


-t.    Pn-r 


0       CU1 


Table   16   -  Haiti:    Production,    acreage,    and  yield  of   cotton,    average 

1909-1913,    annual  1921-22  to   1928-29 


Season 


Production     l/ 

Bales  2/ 


Aero; 


'.re; 


Yield  of   lint 
'  per  acre 


Pounas 


Average  1909-1913  :  •      9.300 

1921-22 :  21.533 

1922-23 :  15.505 

1923-24 :  15.500 

1924-25 :  16.630 

1925-26 :  23.055 

1926-27 :  22.604 

1927-23 :  29.419 

1928-29 :  21.929 

1/    Exports,    which  ore  believed  to  bo  almost   identical  with  production. 
2/  478  pounds  net. 


73.250 

:       150.3 

74.997      : 

144. 1 

130.000 

75.1 

170.000      : 

51.7 
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Though  the  yield  at  present  is  lov  it  is  the     '^n  of      -otton 
experts  that  under  irrigation  and  m  nay  be  c 

tively  estimated  to  produce  500  pounds  per'uc:'  . 

There  is  relt  tively  a  small  amount  of  definite  information  avail- 
able on  the  quality  of  Haitian  cotton,  but  a  considerable  proportion, 
possibly  50  or  50  per  cent,  is  1  3/16  inches  or  longer  in  staple  length 
and  probably  75  per  cent  is  1  inch  or  longer.  There  has  been  considerable 
research  done  on  long  staple  cottons  during  the  seasons  19e7-28,  1938-29, 
and  19 29-30 . 

Several- strains  of  native  Haitian  cotton  are  being  developed  by  the 
Service  Technique  with  fiber  1  3/4  inches  or  longer,  very  strong,  silky 
and  of  desirable  color  which  is  considered  equal  to  baa  Island.   Py  next 
year,  it  is  expected  that  from  its  stations  end  a  few  special  plantations 
already  planted  there  will  be  a  production  of  at  least  2C0  bales  of 
certified  long  staple  cotton  of  the  new  type.   To  whs t  extent  the  seed 
distributed  to  other  forms  will  actually  result  in  certified  cotton  cannot 
be  predicted. 

There  is  no  definite  information  as  to  the  mount  of  land  that 
could  profitably  be  planted  to  cotton  in  Haiti,  though  some  agricultural 
experts  estimate  that  it  could  probably  be  more  then  doubled.   If,  however, 
the  movement  to  increase  the  production  of  long  staple  cotton  continues 
it  is  felt  that  there  should  be  a  considerable  number  of  plantations  through- 
out the  Island  both  to  set  an  example  and  to  furnish  proper  seed  for  the 
peasants.   An  abundant  supply  of  cheap  common  labor-weges  averaging  ."'0.30 
a  day  -  is  a  favorable  factor  in  the  development  of  these  plantations, 
though  horse  or  tractor  operators  would  have  to  be  imported  and  paid  a  con- 
siderable higher  wage. 

Insect  yosts  and  plant  diseases 

T„e  boll-weevil  is  unknown  on  the  island.   T^e  pink  boll  worm  is 
widely  distributed  in  Haiti,  but  for  causes  undetermined  as  yet,  does 
little  damage.  The  cotton  stainer  (Dysdercus  andreae)  is  the  moot 
serious  insect  pest.  The  cotton  leaf  worm  has  been  combated  successfully 
with  calcium  arsenate.  Angular  leaf  spot,  black  arm,  anthracnose,  and 
boll  rot  are  found  in  Haiti  though  the  latter  two  are  more  common.   These 
diseases,  however,  do  relatively  little  damage.   The  intense  sunlight, 
the  fact  that  the  climate  does  not  favor  hibernation  and  the  cotton  does 
not  bloom  all  the  ye.  r,  together  with  the  feet  that  cotton  blooms  "in  a 
burst"  are  all  given  as  factors  which  cause  the  small  amount  of  damage  done 
by  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases. 

Ginning  and  baling 

Most  of  the  gins  now  established  in  Haiti  ere  "saw-gins",  but 
with  the  increased  interest  in  the  new  lone  staple  types  developed  by  the 
Service  Technique  there  is  need  for  roller  gins.  Most  of  the  gins  in  Haiti 
.which  number  about  50  in  all  a  e  located  at  St.  I'or^,    Gonaives,  Port  au 
Prince,  and  Jacmcl.   The  general  run  of  cotton  bales  average  around  450 
pounds  and  m.asure  57"  x  45"  ::  27".   T::is  compares  with  the  average  Amer- 
ican bale  of  about  500  pounds,  measuring  54"  x  45"  x  27".   Native  made 
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ropo  is  used  for  tying.   Iiowov.r,  at  ?  rt  au  Prince  or...   of  tl   i  xrtant 

-xportors  has  a  high  density  compress.  The  weight  of  ti:^  bales  of  this 

exporter  ;.ru  about  550  pounds,  rmasuro  55"  x  22"  x  26"  and  era  ti^d  with 
stool  ties. 

Marketing 

Luring  the  growing  season  the  cotton  farmers  obtain  advances 
principally  fron  merchants,  usually  in  the  form  of  merchandise.   T  ere 
are,  however,  a  number  of  middlemen  and  ginners  who  pay  cash  for  cotton 
when  delivered.   Some  ginners  export  the  cotton  direct  to  S  'rope.   Small 
ginners  usually  resell  to  E  ropeen  representatives,  who  export  to  their 
respective  firms.   In  such  -cases  confirmed  banker':-:  credits  are  opened  and 
drafts  with  documents  attached,  are  discounted  in  order  to  finance  purchass s, 
There  are  a  few  cotton  exporters  who  enter  the  market  locally  and  purcahse 
the  cotton  and  sell  under  firm  offers  and  acceptances  to  European  import- 
ers.  T  ese  transactions  are  also  against  banker's  confirmed  credits.  A 
very  small  pert  of  the  cotton  leaves  EUiti  unsold,  that  is,  consigned  to 
firms  abroad.   T  ere  are  nine  private  concerns  or  companies  in  Haiti  which 
export  raw  cotton,  five  of  which  are  located  at  Pert  au  Prince  end  four 
at  J-cmel. 

To  following  Table  shows  that  F  ance,  G-e  t  Britain  and  Germany 
take  most  of  the  raw  cotton  and  that  Great  B  itain  and  Geiiaany  got 
practically  all  of  the  cottonseed  cake. 


Table  17. -h.  iti:   ~k.  jorts  of  raw  cotton  and  cottonseed  cake, 
October  1,  1928  to  October  1,  1929 ,  by  countries  _ 

Country  '     Raw  cotton 


France 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

United  States 

Netherlands 

Curacao 

Total 

1/  478  pounds  not. 


Bales  1/ 

15 , 268 
5 ,  686 
2,845 

56 

54 


21  929 


ottonseed  cake 


Tons 


6,265 
1,584 


23 


7,872 
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Government  reports  for  s^'son  1030-51 

Tho  following  Table  gives  tho  dates  and  subject  of  future  Govern- 
ment reports  on  cotton  for  tho  1930-31  season  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  many,        •'     ■  arts  of  voth  tho  Bureau  of  bho  C  nsus  nd 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Table  18. -Government  cotLon  reports:   Dates  end  subject,  for 
the  season  1030-51 


Date 

Day 

Subject               : 

Report 

made 

up  ■ 

to 

1930 

Aug. 

23- 

Saturday    : 

C innings                         : 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

8. 

Monday      : 

Ginnings,  condition  end  probable    : 

production  and  acreago  abandoned 

Sept. 

1 

Sept. 

23 

Tuesday 

Ginnings                         : 

S  Dpt . 

15 

Oct. 

8 

Wednesday 

Ginnings,  condition  '  nd  probable 

production 

Oct. 

.1 

Oct. 

25 

Saturd;  y    « 

Ginnings                         ; 

Oct. 

17 

Oct. 

31 

.  Friday      : 

Grede  and  staple  of  the  cotton 

ginned 

Oct. 

1 

Nov. 

8 

Saturday 

Ginnings  and  probable  production 

Nov. 

1 

Nov, 

21 

Friday      : 

Ginnings 

Nov. 

13 

Nov, 

28 

Fridr.y 

Grade  and  staple  of  cotton  ginned 

Nov. 

1 

Dec, 

8 

:  Monday 

Ginnings,  probable  production  and 

acreage  abandoned 

Dec. 

1 

Doc, 

20 

:  Saturday 

,  Ginnings 

;  Doc. 

13 

1931 

Jen. 

2 

:  Fridry 

Grade  and  staple  of  cotton  ginned 

:  Dec. 

1 

J<  a. 

23 

:  Frid-  y 

■  Ginnings 

■  Jan. 

16 

Feb. 

13 

:  Friday 

Grade  "nd  staple  of  cotton  ginned 

■  J-  n. 

16 

M..r. 

20 

Frid-  y 

:  Ginnings 

>  Final  R 

sport 

Apr. 

17 

:  Friday 

•  Grade  and  staple  of  cotton  ginned 

:  Final  R 

sport 

:  for  tot 

al  crop 

Federal  Fam  Board  and  the  American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association 


In  a  communication  to  Representative  Buchanan  of  Tex  .s  on  July  23,  Carl 
Williams  stated  th-  t  the  approximately  1,250,000  bales  of  cotton  which  the  Cotton 
Stabilization  Corporation  backed  by  the  Federal  F-:rm  Board  is  taking  over  from 
the  cooperatives  will  not  be  disposed  of  in  any  manner  that  would  cdversely 
influence  prices  of  the  new  crop.   (Drily  News  Record) 

On  July  21st  Mr.  Williams  issued  the  following  statement:   "My  attention 
has  been  called  to  statements  appearing  in  southern  newspapers  r.nd  cotton 
trade  journals  to  the  effect  that  the  cotton  cooperatives  will  be  able  to  ad- 
vance not  more  than  six  cents  a  pound  to  their  members  this  fall.   The  state- 
ments doubtless  have  bejn  innocently  made,  but  if  allowed  to  stand  their  effect 
would  be  to  discourage  participation  by  cotton  farmers  in  the  cooperative 
movement . 
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"Final  dotormin  ation  of  the  amount  of  dv  nco  r.t  time  of  delivery 

through-out  the  cotton  holt  hr  s  rot  boon  rx.de'.  Certainly,,  however,  it  rill  be 
not  loss  than  65  per  cent  of  the  siarkot  v  luc  of  the  cotton.   It  mry  bo  more. 
The  Texas  cooperative,  which  is  nor/  receiving  cotton  in  great  volume  from  the 
southern  end  of  that  state,  is  advancing  nine  cents  021  unclassed  cotton  at 
time  of  delivery  by  the  member.  All  cooperatives  may  be  expected  to  advance  to 
their  members  the  It rgost  possible  amount  that  is  consistent  with  safety. 

"The  Federal  Farm  Board  will  work 'with  the  cotton  cooperatives  to  t]  at 
end." 

Switzerland  lowers  import  duty  on  raw  cotton 

The  import  duty  on  raw  cotton  into  Switzerland  has  ben  reduced  from 
about  $4.38  a  bale  to  about  88  cents  a  bole,  gross,  by  order  of  the  Swiss 
Federal  Council,  according  to  advice  received  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
from  Commercial  Attache  Stebbins  at  Berne.  The  average  consumption  of  Amer- 
ican cotton  in  Switzerland  during  the  five  yoar  poriod  1924-25  to  1928-29 
amounted  to  5G,2C0  running  bales. 

Exp orimo ntal  c ot t qn_  gin 

The  experimental  cotton  gin  and  laboratory  authorized  at  tiic  lost 
session  of  Congress  will  be  erected  by  the  U.  3.  Deportment  of  Agriculture 
on  a  site  made  available  by  the  Mississippi  Delta  Branch  Experiment  Station, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hyde.  Construction 

and  equipment  of  the  laboratory  \  ill  begin  at  on  o-  rly  d  to  in  order  th  t 

the  experimental  work  may  be  started  as  soon  ■  s  possible  in  the  present  season. 

St -.•pie  lengt  h  o  f  T  exa  s  cott  on 

From  a  preliminary  report  on  the  staple  length  of  Texas  cotton  which 
has  recently  boon  issued  by  this  Buro  u  it  may  be  scon  thrt  the  staple 
length  of  the  19£9  Texas  crop  was  slightly  shorter  th  n  tlv  t  of  1928.   The 
Northern  and  Northwestern  parts  of  the  State  wo  e  largely  responsible  for 
this  increr.se  in  shorter  lengths  ahilo  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  parts 
of  the  State  showed  1    slight  improvement  in  the  length  of  the  staple. 

Texas  ranks  sixth  among  the  principal  cotton  growing  States  in 
length  of  staple  grown.  The  averogc  staple  length  of  in  1928  was  14.49 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  come:.. rod  with  14.68  sixteenths  of  an  inch  for  the 
Cotton  Belt  as  a* whole.  More  th:  n  50  pur  cent  of  the  crop  both  in  1928 
iid  1929  was  7/8  of  an  inch  or  shorter. 

Futures  trading  in  stools  cotton 

The  members  of  the  Memphis  Cotton  Sxch:  ngo  are  contemplating  estab- 
lishing futures  trading  in  st  pi-,  cotton  with  the  basis  of  the  contracts 
middling  1  1/8  inches.  (Cotton  Trade  Journal), 
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1.  Prices :~. 

Table  1     -    ironon  pricos  of  Indian  r  of 

.  ricon ,  ..-..-.         j    ,        

iblo  2     -  Liverpool  pric   s  of  E  yptian  •  •  cent 

f  African,  11   .    ibcr  1926-July<  1*)30 

2.  Stocks  ats 5-10 

Table  3     -  '.Vorld  visibl  -                  )£  cotton:     Am  ricon  one! 
other  growths  on  August  1,  1329,  1930  with 
comparisons 6 

Tabic  4     -  I.  .erica::  cotton:     Supply  and  carryovor  in  United 

St  at  OS  and  in  world,  1925-1  3  30 7 

Table  5  -  United  States:  Exports  of  domostic  cotton,  ox- 
eluding  lint  ;rs,  July  and  12  months  ended  July 
1929    md  1930 8 

Taole  6     -  India:     Supply  and  distribution  of  domostic 
cotton  from  A.  just    1  to   Jnno   3D,   1925-27  to 
1929-30 8 

Table  7     -  Franco:     Imports  of  cotton  at   tho  port   of  Havre, 

Juno  and  August   1-Juno  30,   1929-1930 9 

labia  8     -  Continental   skinners*   takings:     American  cotton 

during   specified  periods,   1925-26  to  1929-30   .    •  10 

3.  Textile   situation 10-18 

Table  9  -  Cotton  cloth:  Avorago  wookly  production,  salos 
shipments,   also   stocks  and  unfillod  orders   at 

ond  of  month,   1927-28  to   1929-30 11 

Table  10  -  Great  Britain:  Exports  of  cotton  piece  goods,  by 

months,  1919-20  to  1929-30  13 

Table  11  -  Great  Britain:     Exports  of  cotton  yarn,   by  months 

1919-20  to  1929-30 14 

Production,   acroago  and  crop  condition  reports  18-23 

Table  12  -  1930-31  U.S.   Cotton  crop:     August   1  conditions, 

indicated  yield  and  estimated  production  ....  20 

Table  13  -  Temperature   and  rainfall  for  tho  four  wooks  ended 

August   5,   1930 21 

Table  14  -  Cotton:     Production  of  lint   in  specified  coun- 
tries,  1909-10  to   1923-30 Op.    22 

Table   15  -  Cotton:     Acroago   in  specified  countries  and  es- 
timated world  total  avorago  1309-10  to  1913-14, 
1921-22  to   1925-26,    annual   1928-27   to   1929-30      .  23 

5.     Cotton  production  and  marketing  in  Haiti 24  H  28 

Table  18  -     Haiti:     Production,   acreage,  and  yiold  of  cotter. 

average  1909-1913,   annual  1921-22  tc   1328-29     .  24 

blc   17  -     Haiti:     Exports   of  raw  cotton  and  cottonseed 
cake,  October  I,   1928  to   October  1,   1929,   by 

countrios ••  26 

6/    Miscellaneous  news 27-28 

Table  18  -  Government   cotton  reports:     Dates  and  subject, 

for  the   season  1930-31 27 
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